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THE MINISTER’S WATERMELONS. 


BrixG Four PAssaGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 
AcapEMY Boy.—Cuap. IV. 


By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Things went on in this way for some weeks. 
Boys, and men, too, sometimes, by one wrong 
step, and a wrong step taken in a sudden hurry 
of inconsideration, get into a network of false 
positions, in which they are very uneasy and 
unhappy, but live along, from day to day, see- 
ing no Way out. 

This was my case. I was in false relations 
with Lucy, feeling that she thought altogether 
too well of me, but did not have the courage to 
undeceive her. 

Iwas in false relations with Jimmy, having 
assumed the part of a true friend to him, and 
now wanting the steadiness and firmness neces- 
sary to save him from the dangerous courses in- 
to which he was entering. 

El Vinton’s whirl of animal spirits, his wit 
and fun, kept a sort of vortex round him, into 
which it appeared impossible to get a serious 
consideration. The slightest attempt in me to 
saya word of the kind was shouted down by 
the general laugh of the room. 

My conscience was so stirred by what Lucy 
had said to me, that I tried, as far as I was con- 
cerned personally, to keep out of the smoking, 
and drinking, and violation of school rules that 
went on in our room, and for that I was voted a 
wet blanket, a muff, and sometimes El would 
ask me if I intendea to report theta to Mr. Exe- 
ter, or the parson. 

The thing came to a crisis in an attack on the 


nminister’s watermelon patch, asI am about to 
relate. 


For two or three days El Vinton, and Tom, 
and Jimmy had seemed to have some plan on 
foot from which I was excluded. There was a 
great deal of chaffing and laughing among them, 
and passing of catch words from one to anoth- 
er; and it was evident that something was go- 
ing on which was not to be communicated to me. 

One evening, just at twilight, El proposed 
that we should all go in swimming together in 
aneighboring pond. The evening was delight- 
ful—it had been a hot August day—the full 
moon was just rising, and would light our way 
home. El Vinton put his arm in mine, and 
made himself unusually gracious and agreeable. 
In fact, he usually did that, and if he had not 
possessed that easy, jolly kind of way, I think I 
should not have borne so well as I did the sort 
of dictation he exercised over us all. 

He rattled, and chattered, and talked all the 
way to the pond, and we had a glorious swim. 
By the time we started to return home, it was 
broad, clear moonlight, clear enough to-see to 
tread by. 

We came along cross lots, swishing through 
the high, dewy meadow grass, and I gathered, 
as I went, handfuls of bright, spicy wild roses 
and golden lilies, as a bouquet for Lucy. Sud- 
denly we came to the minister’s watermelon 
patch, and I was just going to propose that we 
should make a circuit round it, to avoid tramp- 
ing the vines, when El Vinton, putting one hand 
on the top rail, swung himself over, saying,— 

“Now for it, boys! Here’s a dessert for us!” 

The boys followed him, and forthwith began, 
in the bright moonlight, sounding the melons. 

“Take care, fellows!” said El. “I’m the judge 
ofripeness. Don’t cut till I give verdict.” 

“Boys,” said I, “what are you doing?” 

“OQ, you’ll see if you live long enough,” said 
El, coolly cutting off one or two fine melons, 
and taking them to a retired spot under a large 
tree. “This way, Tom, with that one. Jimmy, 
don’t you cut any; let me cut them.” ; 

“But,” said I, “boys, this is too bad. This is 
Mr. Sewel’s patch—the minister.” 
“All the better,” said El. “Just as if we 
didn’t know that. I wouldn’t have taken Dea. 


Sharpe’s, for I know they would give us a stom- 
ach ache; but Mr. Sewel’s are your real Chris- 


The boys all laughed as they sat down under 
the tree, and El began cutting up a great ripe, 
red melon. I stood irresolute. 

“Perhaps you had better run and tell of us,” 
said El. 

“I think it’s a shame for you to say that; El 
Vinton,” saidI. “You know it’s unjust.” 
“Well, so ’tis,” he said, with a frank, dashing 
air. “I know, Bill, that you are as good heart- 
ed a fellow as breathes, and any one that says 
you are a sneak ora spy, I'll fight him. So sit 
down with us.” 

“But seriously,” said I, sitting down, “I must 
expostulate.” 

“Well, wet your whistle first,” said El, cut- 
ting a great fresh piece, and holding it up to 
my mouth. 

Now, if you imagine a thirsty boy, on a hot 
August night, with a cool, trickling slice of wa- 
termelon held right to his lips, you will, per- 
haps, see how it was that I ate my slice of wa- 
termelon before I was well aware what I did. 
“Goes down pretty well, don’t it?” said El, 
stroking my back. ‘You see there’s nothing 
like your real orthodox, pious melons. Why, 
I don’t doubt that there’s grace grown into these 
melons that will set us a long way on in saint- 
ship.” 

There was a general laugh at this sally, and I 
laughed, too, but still said, inan uneasy voice,— 

“Aftef® all, El, itisn’t handsome to take the 
minister’s melons in this way.” 

“Bless you!” said El, “it isn’t the melons we 
care for, it’s the fun. Let’s see. These melons 
are worth, say half a dollar apiece; that’s a lib- 
eral estimate. 
them; that’s three dollars! What’s three dol- 


pocket. “Now I, for one, am ready to plank 


cyclopedia, or set of Shakespeare, or any such 
thing as folks give to ministers; but I want my 
fun out of him, you see. I want my melons in 


the third melon. 


taking an exact account of us. 


that he had seen and heard. 


among ’em,” said Abner. 





tian melons—won’t hurt anybody.” 





THE MINISTER’ 


Well, suppose we eat six of 
lars?” he said, with a magnificent slap of his 


down five dollars, this minute, as my part of a 
subscription to get Sewel a concordance, or a 


this pastoral way, just when I feel like eating 
?em,—and enough of them,—and so here goes a 
roarer,” giving a smart slash of his knife across 


And so, on and on we went, never knowing 
that Abner Stearns, the parson’s hired man, 
had his eye at a hole in the shrubbery, and was 
Long before we 
left the fields, Abner had made his way across 
the lots, and detailed to Mr. Sewel the whole 


“There’s one on ’em,—that are Bill Somers,— 
he seemed rather to go agin it, but they 
wouldn’t hear to it, and kind o’ roped him in 
“And now, Mr. Sew- 
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Mr. Exeter, with this ere story, ’cause I got a 
good look at every one on ’em, and knows ex- 
actly who they be, and I can testify on ’em slick 
as awhistle. That are Vinton boy, from Bos- 
ton, he’s the head o’ the hull. I haint never 
had no great opinion o’ him. He’s up to every 
kind o’ shine, and jest the one to rope in other 
boys.” 
“Well, Abner,” said Mr. Sewel, “I have my 
own plan about this affair, and you must prom- 
ise me not to say a single word about it to any 
human being, not even to your wife.” 
“That’s pretty well put in, too,” said Abner, 
“for if I told Cinthy, she’d want to tell Dolly 
Ann, and Dolly Ann, she’d want to tell Dolly, 
and ’twould be all over town afore night.” 
“Precisely so,’ said the minister, “but my 
plan requires absolute silence. I can’t manage 
without.” 
“Go ahead, Parson Sewel,” said Abner, “Ill 
be dumb as a catfish,” and Abner went home, 
wondering what the minister’s plan was. 
“Lucy,” said Mr. Sewel, coming out of his 
study, “I think we had four nice, ripe melons 
put down cellar this morning, didn’t we?” 
“Yes, papa.” 
“Well, I’m going to invite the boys over to the 
opposite house to a little melon supper. Ill 
bring up the melons, and you set out a table, 
and I’ll go over and invite them.” 
Now as Lucy had particularly friendly feel- 
ings towards, at least, one boy in the lot, she set 
about her hospitality with alacrity. 
We were coming up the street in the full, 
broad moonlight. 
“T tell you,” said El, “I’m about as full as I 
can wag. It’s wonderful how watermelons can 
fill a fellow up. I feel as I used to after a thanks- 
giving dinner.” 
“So do I,’”’ said Tom. 
down another morsel.” 
At this moment, as we turned the corner to 
our boarding-house, Mr. Sewel stood out plain 
before us, in the moonlight. 
“Good evening, young gentlemen,” he said, 
in a bland, polite tone. “I’ve been looking for 
you.” 
Our hearts all thumped, I fancy, a little quick- 
er than before, but Mr. Sewel was so calm and 
polite, it could not be that he suspected where 
we had been. 
“T’ve been looking for you,” said Mr. Sewel, 
‘just to ask you to step in a few moments and 
eat watermelons with us. We have a splendid 
lot of nice, ripe watermelons, and I thought you 
gentlemen could help us put some of them 
away.” - 
I saw El give Tom Danforth a look of despair; 
but of course there was nothing to be done but 


“I couldn’t really get 


lowed Mr. Sewel into the house and to a table 

piled with ripe melons, for which, wearied and 

cloyed as we were, we had to feign a boy’s fresh 

appetite. 

Mr. Sewel was pressing. He cut and carved 

without mercy—would not hear an apology, 

piled up our plates with new slices before we had 

half demolished the old ones, while we munched 

away with the courage of despair. 

Lucy was there, doing her part of the hospi- 

tality in the prettiest and most graceful manner 
possible. 

I had reasons of my own why the feast seemed 

almost to choke me. I had eaten very little of 
the melons in the lot, but the sense of the mean- 
ness of my conduct oppressed me. I could not 
bear to meet Luey’s eyes—and Mr. Sewel’s po- 
liteness was dreadful tome. TI rather fancy that 
there never was a set of boys who groaned more 
in spirit over a delicious banquet than we over 
those melons. It was in vain we made excuses}; 

feigned modesty, delicacy; said, “No, I thank 
you,” and soon. The hospitality was so press- 
ing, and our guilty consciences made us so 
afraid of being suspected, that we nearly killed 
ourselves in the effort. But at last we had to 
stop short of what was provided for us. 

There was a sort of subdued twinkle in Mr. 
Sewel’s eye, as he bade us good-night, that struck 
me singularly. It was like a sudden flash of 
lightning on a dark night. I felt perfectly sure 
that somehow he knew all about us. I felt my 
cheeks flame, up to my hair, and my misery was 
at its climax. 

When we stumbled home the boys were alter- 
nately laughing and groaning, and declaring 
that the parson had caught them; but I stum- 
bled into bed blind and despairing. O, the mis- 
ery of utter shame and self-contempt! I really 
wished I had never been born; I wished I had 
never come to Highland Academy; never known 
Lucy or Mr. Sewel; wished that El Vinton had 
kept a thousand miles away; and finally it oc- 
curred to me to wish the right wish which lay at 
the bottom of all,—that I had had sense and 
manliness enough, weeks ago, to begin with my 
room-mates as I knew I ought to go on, and not 
get into the miserable tangle which had ended 
in this disgrace! 

I did not sleep a wink that night, and next 
morning at five o’clock, | was up, and seeing Mr. 
Sewel out in his garden, I resolved to go to him 
and make a clean breast of it. 

I went and told him I wanted to see him alone, 
and went with him into his study and told him 
what a miserable, silly fool I had been for the 
few weeks past. 

“T tell you, Mr. Sewel, because I won’t play 
the hypocrite any longer,” I said. “Lucy thinks 
a great deal too well of me; and you have been 
a great deal too kind to me; and I thought I 
might as well let you see just how mistaken you 
had been in me, and what a mean, miserable 
humbug I am.” 

“O no, not quite a humbug,” said Mr. Sewel, 
smiling. “Courage, my boy. You’ve made a 
clean breast of it, and now you’ve got down to 
firm ground,I think. It’s just as well to get 
through this kind of experience while you are a 
boy, if you are one of those that can learn any 
thing by experience.” 

“But now I don’t know what to do,” said I. 
“T am wrong all round; and seem to have lost 
the power of doing right.” 

“Well, you have made it pretty hard to do 
right,” he said; “but if you’ve pluck enough 
now, to face about, and to tell your room-mates 
just what you have told me,—that you have 
been going wrong, but that you are determined 
now to do right, and having told them so, if you 
will keep to it with steadiness for a week or two, 
you may get back the ground that you never 
ought to have lost in the first place. It’s tre- 
mendously hard to face about when you have 
been yielding, but it can be done.” 


“Tt shall be done,” said I; and I took my hat 








el, if you say so, [can jest go up with you to 





seem highly delighted-and honored, and we fol- 


up and walked over to our room, and got the 
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boys together and made my speech to them. I 
blamed nobody but myself. I told them I had 
acted like a sneak; and that I didn’t wonder 
they had no respect for me, but I told them I 
meant to be done acting like a sneak, and be a 
man; that I should, for the future, keep from 
drinking and smoking, and breaking school 
rules, and that if they would join me, well and 
good, but if they didn’t, it should make no dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Sowel that same day sent for El Vinten 
and Jimmy, and hada talk with them, and mat- 
ters in our room began to wear quite another 
appearance. 

“T tell you, fellows,” said El Vinton, “it was 
rather bully of the parson not to blow on us. 
Exeter would have turned us out of school in 
less than no time’ And Sewel gave me some 
precious good counsel,” he added; ‘“‘and on the 
whole, I don’t know but I’ll make an experi- 
ment of the ways of virtue.” 

I had a penitential confession to make to Lu- 
cy, but she took it like an angel. The fact was, 
she seemed determined to make the best of me 
—a course in which she has persevered ever 
since. 

Mrs. William Somers having just looked over 
this manuscript, is of opinion I said. too much 
about Lucy, but I am not. 

The moral of my tale I leave every boy to 
make out for himself. 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S FREAK. 
By Mrs, M. A. Denison. 

“You, Grandmother Russell!” cried Hettie 
Barnes, with strong emphasis, ‘‘you! ’ 

Grandmother’s dear blue eyes twinkled fun- 
nily. 

“I don’t believe but you were a real witch, 
when you were a girl,” said Sue Rogers. 

“She was; and one of the prettiest I ever 
saw,” said Grandpa Russell, coming in to get 
his cane, and overhearing the speech. 

“O, what a delicious compliment!’’ Hettie 
Barnes exclaimed, clasping her hands in a dra- 
matic way. “I wonder, girls, if our husbands 
will say such pretty things to us, after we have 
been married fifty years.”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Grandmother Rus- 
sell, gravely, “if you try to deserve it; but you 
must first get a man worth trying for.” 

“Grandmother is thinking of the old receipt, 
how to roast a hare,” laughed Sue Rogers; “first 
catch your hare.” 

“Well, that was netin my mind,” said Grand- 
mother Russell, “‘but I'll tell you what was.” 

“O, what?” we girls cried, eagerly. 

“That unless you catch something beside the 
few dandies who come here to talk through the 
evenings, you’ll wait in vain for the respect and 
reverence of a true husband.” 

We all blushed and felt very silly. We had 
thought too much about fashionable neckties, 
and canes, and diamond pins, and of grand- 
mother’s questions after one of these modern 
visitations, “Where’s his brains, dear?” 

Grandmother Russell was old-fashioned, and 
her grammar was not always perfect; but she 
had a clear mind, and she was so gentle and 
sweet, so mild and lady-like, that we had always 
supposed her to be a sort of angel from her 
birth. So when she hinted at some frolic of her 
young days, we could not really believe that she 
ever was concerned in any purely mischievous 
pranks. , 

“I suppose I was like most children,” said 
grandmother; ‘quicker to mind, perhaps, be- 
cause my mother wore old-fashioned slippers;’’ 
and here, at some remembrance, she broke into 
a quict little laugh, that showed there were dim- 
ples yet in her fair cheeks. 

Hettiec Barnes and Sue Rogers were cousins, 
and had just returned from boarding-school, 
where they were supposed to have finished their 
education, and it was a great treat to them to 
xct into grandmother's room, with its plain, an- 
cicnt furniture, all shining with the lustre of 
age. 

Grandmother had a wood-fire in her room; 
there was no other in the house; and as regular- 
ly as Thanksgiving or Christmas came round, 
her old-fashioned tin-kitchen was carried up to 
the wide brick hearth, and the turkey, at least 
one of them, spitted in the style of grandmoth- 
er’s young days. 

Nothing. ever did taste like grandmother’s 
roast turkey, and no plum pudding could excel 
one of her making. 

But I am wandering from my story, or rather 
from Grandmother Russcll’s story. I can see 
her now, the dear old lady, with her spotless 
dress-cap, her thread mits, and the grand man- 
ner that belonged to the olden time. 

“You see I had rather a dread of Miss Till 
Blue, as she was called,” said grandmother, 


after we had returned to the subject. “She was 
a fortune-teller, and wore the queerest turbans! 
Her house was little and black, only one story, 
and hada high chimney. From the top of our 
shed, I could touch that chimney. 

“One day, in company with some other girls, 
I was returning home from school, when Sally, 
one of my playmates, darted back as we passed 
Till Blue’s, and loudly and spitefully knocked 
on her door. Presently the woman came out, 
and we began to run, with shouts of laughter. 
But unlucky I fell down, and of course she 
pounced upon me, and shook me so that be- 
tween fright and indignation, I nearly lost my 
breath. 

“I went home very angry, I can assure you. 

I never shall forget how I felt towards that 
woman. ‘If there was law in the land,’ I 
thought, ‘she should be taken up for touching 
me.” 
“At first I intended to tell my father, but I 
knew he would ask all kinds of questions, and 
would find out that we had been to blame, and 
so I should not get justice done me in that 
quarter. 

“I sat brooding over it till at last a thought 
struck me. It was whimsical enough, but it 
seemed to satisfy my sense of outrage, and ac- 
cordingly I planned it. 

“From my window I could reach the shed, 
which was steep like a roof, yet made easy of 
ascent by a series of steps. At the end was the 
top of the old fortune-teller’s chimney. 

“We had in the house a great quantity of sea- 
grass, drying, which my father had bought for 
some chemical tests, and I determined to go to 
the garret after every body had gone to bed and 
get an enormous armful of this damp grass or 
fibre. 

“T kept awake with some effort, and at length, 
as the clock struck twelve, I crept up into the 
garret. The room was full of shadows, but I 
was never afraid of the dark, and went boldly 
in. The moss was gathered, and I stepping 
lightly from the room, when it seemed to me I 
saw a hand ptotruding from under the bags from 
which the grass had been emptied. I looked 
again. It was surely a hand; the moonlight 
would not take that shape. 

“T hurried from the garret, trying to convince 
myself that the hand was a delusion, regained 
my room, and lifting the window, softly reached 
the shed. Then I tipped out my burden, tied in 
one of my aprons, and mounting the steps, 
reached the chimney at last. 

“It was a narrow chimney, and very black at 
the top. For a moment I shrank from the mis- 
chief Iwas bent upon, but then came the re- 
membrance of that brutal shaking, and though 
I did not say the thing, in my foolish child- 
heart, I wanted my revenge. , 

“T took the moss, or grass, and stuffed it 
tightly into the chimney, so that there was not 
a spot as big as a thimble for the smoke to get 
out, and then, satisfied, as I thought, with my 
work, back I went to bed. I had not lain there 
but a few moments, congratulating myself 
upon my night’s work, when I began to think 
of the hand; and the more I reflected the more 
sure I was that somebody was hidden in the 
garret. But who could it be? 

“The clock struck one. In my excited state I 
could not sleep. Iremembered hearing my Un- 
cle Bernard once say that thieves generally 
chose two o’clock in the morning for their op- 
erations. Thought grew intolerable. A door 
from my room led into my mother’s chamber. 
It was locked on my side. I turned the key, 
opened the door, and called my mother softly. 
She answered in a whisper, and lifted her head 
from the pillow; I saw her face plainly in the 
moonlight. I went up close to her bed. 

“*There’s somebody up in the garret,’ I said. 

“How do you know, child?’ she asked, look- 
ing anxious, for papa had brought home money 
from the bank. 

“Because, because, I almost know there is,’ 
was my reply. 

“«O,is that all! Then you had better go back 
to bed again.’ 

“But, mamma,’ I cried, desperately, though 
still in a very low voice, ‘I have been up there.’ 

“What in the world have you been up there 
for, child?” 

“«*Please don’t make me tell, mamma; it’s a 
secret,’ I replied, trembling. 

“I don’t want to wake papa for nothing,’ 
she said, after thinking, ‘he is very tired; and I 
don’t see what makes you think so.’ 

“*T saw a hand, mamma, from under one of 
the bags,’ I said. 

“<‘A hand! Are you very sure?’ 

“Yes, very sure,’ was my instant reply, for I 
felt all at once a dreadful apprehension. 

“*You must wake up papa,’ and I began to 








“Presently my father listened very sleepily to 
my story. Itseemed toimpress him. Hurried- 
ly rising, he threw on his clothes, took his pistol 
from a little brass box on the table, and went 
out into the hall. Wecould see from the room 
that he lighted a lamp very quietly, and then he 
stealthily went up stairs. 

“T shall never forget that night. Presently 
there was a rush past our door, and then the 
pistol was fired. 

“The next morning the man was found, 
wounded. He had been a former servant of my 
father, and turned off for petty stealing. There 
were people coming and going all day to hear 
the particulars. Among them was a friend vf 
ours who lived near. 

“You had a fire over here, this morning, 
didn’t you?’ she asked. ° 

“*No,’ replied my mother, ‘or if there was 
one, we were too much excited to know it.’ 

“‘There was, for my Dick came home and 
said that the smoke was pouring out of all the 
the windows at old Till Blue’s, and that the bells 
rang and the engines were out.’ 

“T left my seat in haste, lest my scarlet cheeks 
might be noticed. I positively never felt so 
mean in my life. How could the old chimney 
draw with its mouth full of sea-grass? Had it 
not been daylight, I should have gone and taken 
the stuff out, myself, but I was ashamed. Final- 
ly I sobbed out a confession. 

“Mother laughed and cried, I believe, at the 
same time, but sent our errand boy to pull out 
the grass. Conscious as I was that mother 
never looked at me but she laughed for the three 
following days, I had only to think of poor old 
Till Blue’s misfortune, her crazy windows, pour- 
ing out smoke. Isuppose my father heard of it; 
he never said any thing. He thought I was 
punished enough for that night, I suppose.” 

“But after all,” said Hettie, who had laughed 
till she cried, “you saved your father’s life, per- 
haps.” 

“Well, yes; the Lord sometimes brings good 
out of evil,’ said grandmother, taking off her 
specs; “but only He can do it.” 


———~—__—_— 
For the Companion. 


WHAT BERTIE DID WITH HIs 
MONEY. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Father said if I would keep the strawberry- 
bed well weeded, and finish Colburn this term, 
he would give me ten dollars to do exactly what 
I pleased with. So I studied like a good fellow, 
and worked in the garden mornings before 
school. 

The strawberries did nobly, and my teacher 
gave me a certificate for diligence and good be- 
havior. Ican do “the hare and the tortoise,” 
and “Good-morrow, neighbor, with your hun- 
dred geese,” in my head, so farewell to old Col- 
burn. 

Father gave me the ten dollars, as agreed, and 
then the question was, what to do with it. Bill 
Harmon’s father gave him ten dollars, too, and 
he spent it for fireworks, to celebrate the Fourth 
with, and he wanted me to do the same, but I 
thought I could do better with mine than to 
burn it all up in one evening. 

First I concluded to buy a dog, but Susie was 
afraid he would eat up her kitten, and on the 
whole [ wasn’t sure I wanted that, more than 
any thing else, so I-gave that up. 

There were plenty of things I wanted, but 
then I could not have them all, and the trouble 
was to choose one out of somany. Neither fa- 
ther nor mother would give me any advice at 
all, only mother said,— 

“Remember the black pudding.” 

I suppose you know that story—how the old 
fairy gave the man and his wife three wishes, 
and the woman wished she had “a yard of black 
pudding,” which immediately appeared on the 
table. 

This so enraged her husband that he said, “I 
wish it was on the end of your nose,” and up it 
jumped as soon as he had said the words, and 
hung, dingle dangle, on her nose. 

This made them both so unhappy that they 
joined in wishing it off again, and that was the 
end, excepting that they ate the pudding for 
dinner. 

Now I did not want to come out like this fool- 
ish couple, so I deliberated a long time, and at 
last I decided to go to Boston. I have an uncle 
there who has often invited me to his house, 
and promised to show me all the wonders of 
the city. 

I think Iam quite old enough to see some- 
thing of the world outside of Checo, for Ishall 
be eleven in nine months anda half. By-and- 
by I shall be a voter, and help make the laws. 
Susie never will, because she’s a girl. In some 





cry. 


born, but I do not think that is right, because 
being girls isn’t their fault. 

Any body ought to be very thankful that they 
are not a girl. 

When I told father and mother that I woulg 
rather have a trip to Boston with my money 
than anything else, they said I had madea Wise 
choice. 

There is no railroad in Checo, and I Suppose 
there are many persons in town who never rode 
in the cars in their lives. Old Mr. Wiggin ney. 
er did, and he is almost ninety. He says he 
never will, either, because “steam horses are 
agin nater.” 

But although we have no railroad, we have q 
beautiful coach, which takes passengers to the 
depot, drawn by two splendid horses with 
scarlet body and yellow wheels,—the coach, 
that is;—the horses are a deep chestnut, with 
manes and tails of a lighter shade. 

Mr. Jessup, the driver, is a very gentlemanly 
person, and allowed me to sit on the box, and 
hold the reins and whip all the way. I think] 
should like to be a stage-driver when I grow up, 
though sometimes I think I’d rather be a mem. 
ber of Congress. Father says I need not decide 
about it now, but that ifI am good, and study 
well, I shall be fitted for either. 

I wore my new gray suit, which father bought 
ready made, instead of having Miss Finniken, 
the tailoress, make it. I like it much better, as 
I am getting too oJd for women’s work. 

I saw Bill Harmon, Jo Shanks, and lots of the 
other boys on the common, as I rode away on 
the red coach, and they all took off their caps 
and cheered, and so did I, but I pitied them, be. 
cause they were not going to Boston too. 

We got into Quimby fifteen minutes before 
the time, and I had a chance to buy peanuts 
and candy, at the depot counter, before the cars 
came puffing in. Then Mr. Jessup put me on 
board, and asked the conductor to take charge 
of me—though I am sure there was no need ofit 
—and in a few minutes, we were flying along 
like an arrow shot from the bow. (I used that 
expression in my last composition, and I think 
it is a good onc.) 

The car was full of people, all going to Boston, 

just like me, or perhaps even further. 
Pretty soon a boy came in with apples and 
pop corn. I bought some. In the corn bag, 
found a gilt locket, on a blue ribbon, which'l 
put in my pocket for Susie, but I got acquaint- 
ed with another little girl in the cars, and gave 
itto her. She was a roguish little thing, with 
black eyes and brown curls. She would run all 
about, peeping up into people’s faces, but as 
soon as they noticed her, she would laugh and 
run away. 

At last I coaxed her with the gilt locket, and 
we became great friends. She said her name 
was “Pussy.” 

When we got to the Boston depot I lost sight 
of her, but saw her again riding away in a car 
riage, and she saw me, too, and kissed her hand 
to me from the carriage window. 

Uncle was waiting for me at the depot, and 
gave me my choice, to walk or ride to his house. 
I chose to walk, because I could see more, al- 
though we had ever so many invitations to ride. 

“Hack, sir?” “Ilack, sir?” the men kept sing- 
ing out, till we had fairly turned our backs on 
them. 

So I was really in Boston at last, and I stayed 
there a week, but to begin to tell you all I saw 
there, I never could. Many of the streets are 
narrower and crookeder than I expected, and 
there did not seem to be room cnough for all 
the people, who were rushing along as if they 
were in an enormous hurry about something. 

1 walked right by the office where the Fouth’s 
Companion is published; think of that, sir! 

I don’t think the common,I have heard s0 
much about, is one mite handsomer than old 
Hant’s chestnut pasture, thongh it has nice 
roads through it, and the fountain is wonder 
ful. It squirts up just like our patent wash- 
boiler, I don’t know how many feet in the air. 

I visited the museum, where I saw a dead alli- 
gator, and a live seal which played the hand or- 
gan, and a flamingo, and a mammoth skeleton, 
anda hip—hypo—I shall have to look in the 
dictionary for that;—a hip-po-pot-a-mus, which 
was floundering round in a great tank; and 
while I was looking at him, I heard somebody 
say “Hollo, Bertie!” and who should it be but 
“Pussy,” peeping through the railing? 

Then ske pulled the eoat tail of a tall gentle 
man standing by her, and they both came round 
where we were, and the gentleman shook hands 
with uncle, and it came out that his name Wis 
Graham, and that he and uncle knew each oth 
er well. 

So Pussy, whose real name was Eleanor, took 
hold of my hand and led me all about, leaving 
uncle and Mr. Graham to talk to each other. 
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folks, and lived in Ezypt, and I suppose they 
thought they were doing something famous when 
they built the Pyramids and had themselves em- 
palmed and put inside of them, but I wouldn’t 
give accent to be amummy. What’s the good? 
Nobody cares any more about them now than 
about an old dried herring. 

When we had seen enough of the museum, 
wewent to asaloon and got ourdinneys. We 
pada little marble table all to ourselves. Mr. 
Graham and uncle had beefsteak, but I wanted 
something I can’t get every day. I couldn’t 
have oysters, because there is no R in the 
month, so I had chicken-salad. It was jolly, 
only it was so strong of cayenne it burnt my 
mouth. Pussy wanted to make her dinner of | 
jeecream, but her father coaxed her to eat 
cream-toast first. 

The next day we sailed down the harbor, but, | 
Qdear me, I cannot tell you about it, because | 
mother says the Companion doesn’t like long 
stories, and I have written ever so many pages 
now, 80 [ close by advising you not to spend 
your money in dogs and fire-works, but to trav- 
a with it, and improve your mind. WhenI am 
aman, I mean to go over Europe afoot, like 
Bayard Taylor. 





For the Companion. 
THE HOUSE ON CEDAR STREET. 


Mr. Thomas Ross came home, one day, with 
a gloomy countenance. To all appearances 
there was no cause for his depression, certainly 
none in that pretty, pleasant room, with its neat 
furniture, its picture of a mistress in dainty at- 
tire, the well‘spread table; and yet Mr. Thomas 
Ross wore a gloomy countenance. ; 

“My dear,” he said, as his wife met him, smil- 
ing, “I think we must move.” 

“Move! O lhomas, what has happened? Is 
the house sold? What shall we do? Our pret- 
ty house, in which I felt so contented and hap- 
py! We can never find another like it, never.” 

“We are giving a great rent, Nelly, and busi- 
ness is dull. Five hundred dollars is too much, 
these hard times. We can’t afford it.” 

“But the conveniences,” sighed his wife; “so 
many, and such cheerful rooms on each floor. 
It’s very unusual, you know. I should so hate 
to give them up!” 

“And I shall hate to have you,” replied Mr. 
Ross; “but the fact is, wives must practise self- 
denial, now-a-days, and work a little harder. 
You’ve no idea of the pressure in the money 
market. Men who were rich six months ago, 
haven’t a dollar to bless themselves with to-day. 
You must help me, dear, by a cheerful acquies- 
cence.” 

“It’s a bad time to move, this chilly, damp 
weather,” said Nelly, as the difficulties began to 
loom up before her; “and I am not so strong as 
I used to be.” 

“Nonsense, dear, you’re as bright and bloom- 
ing as ever.” 

Nelly smiled and sighed. She knew best how 
much her strength was taxed, and what it would 
endure. 

“Have you seen any houses that suit you?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“Yes, one on Green, and the other on Marble 
Street. The one I like best is a cottage, a pret- 
ty affair, and I can get it for four hundred. 
There’s a clear saving of a hundred dollars, you 
see. It is beautifully situated on the outskirts 
of the city, and commands a fine view.” 

“IT know the one you mean,” said Nelly. “I 
have often admired it, but is its location healthy, 
so near the river? We must think of every 
thing.” 

“O, I’m proof against chills; I’m not afraid 
of the river,” said Thomas. “The house on 
Marble Street is a finer one, though. You know 
that used to be the fashionable side of the town. 
Old Dan Murgune lived there. Don’t you re- 
member the great funeral they gave the rich old 
rascal? Itis forty dollars more than the other.” 

“If we are studying economy,” said Nelly, 
with a smothered sigh, “we might as well take 
the cheapest. We’ll go and look at the houses 
to-morrow. You have thought, I suppose, of 
the expenses of moving ?” 

“Yes; but old Brown owes me twenty dollars, 
and that will be clear gain. I have long consid- 
ered the money lost. Well, we'll go and look 
at the houses; I’ve got the refusal of both.” 

Thomas and Nelly Ross were a happy couple. 
To be sure, Thomas was now and then some- 
what exacting, but his wife possessed a sweet 
and yielding disposition, and they were, as I 
said, a very happy couple. Their family con- 
sisted of two daughters and a son, the last 
named a rosy babe not yet a year old. They 
had always lived up to their means, but now 
they felt the pinchjn, of hard times, and Thom- 
a was beginning to calculate how they might 
economize. 


Thomas was a great smoker, they could weath- | 
er the storm, and come out of it owing no man. | 


This might easily be 


Seng algae : | 
But Thomas was expensive in his habits and | 


luxurious in his tastes. He would “live well,” 

as he said; was wedded to several useless hab- | 
its, and did not know how to break off from | 
them. How to hit upon a plan that would not | 
interfere with his pleasures, and yet would save | 
a hundred dollars, that was the question. 

On the following day, leaving the baby in the 

care of five-year old Nellie and their one well- 

tried servant, away went Tom and his wife on a 

house-hunting tour. 

First, to Marble Street, where they found a 

pleasant house, but it was much larger than 

they needed, or could well take care of, though 

it was dry and airy, stood entirely by itself, and 

had an exceedingly home-like look. But it was 

not the neat, cosey, pretty place in which they 

were now settled, just large enough, just hand- 
some enough, with every convenience in the way 
of gas and water that a woman’s heart could de- 
sire. Nelly thought of the light, bright kitchen; 
of the parlors, with their open grates; of the 
south chamber, with its wide, cheery fireplace, 
and sighed. 

“Tlike this house,” said Nelly, ‘and am in- 
clined to think it is preferable to the other; only 
it is so large.” 

“And forty dollars more,” sighed Tom. 

“Yes, forty dollars; we might as well save 
that, perhaps,—at any rate, we can go and see.” 
So they went to the other. 

It was a tedious walk. The house was away 
from the schools, away from the stores, away 
from the churches, and Tom must walk a long 
distance twice a day,—but, as he argued, it 
would do him good. Then the scenery! He 
pointed triumphantly to the blue river near, the 
hills, hazy in the distance, with lovely purple 
shadows lying in the hollows; to the fine trees 
on every hand; the patch of ground for a gar- 
den; the few struggling rose bushes, from which 
the last rose of summer fought bravely with the 
post. 

There was no gas in the rooms. The kitchen 
was small; the pump was in the yard; the shed 
away from the house; no cellar—in fact, it was 
just the opposite of the dear home on Cedar 
Street. 

“O Tom, I don’t like it,” said Nelly, her lip 
quivering a little. 

“Why, Nelly, I think it’s capital,” responded 
Tom. “What a place for a fellow to smoke, 
when he comes home! No balcony on Cedar 
Street. What fine, fresh air, and plenty of it! 
What achance for next summer’s vegetables! 
And then a hundred dollars saved! Think of 
that, little woman!” 

“I suppose that ought to decide it,” said Nelly, 
keeping back her tears. She was weary, and 
thought of the baby, and the long walk home. 


They moved into the cottage in the following 
week. Nelly was full of care, and left her baby 
in the charge of her ‘servant, who, faithful as 
she was in performing the duties assigned her, 
could not give the angel-like guardianship of a 
mother to the beautiful child. 

On the day df their removal the little one 
seemed dull, and ever and anon a strange cough, 
one solitary, choking sound, terrified the mother. 

“He coughed so yesterday,” said the servant. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” cried Nelly. 

“I did speak to you once,” was the reply; “but 
you were so busy you didn’t seem to mind,— 
and baby looked well. Besides, [ thought it 
was only alittle cold.’’ Nelly groaned in an- 
guish. 

The baby struggled with the dread disease, 
croup, but it was too late when medical help 
came. She said nothing to Tom, by way of re- 
proach, but her wan face, troubled eyes and an- 
guished manner, reproached him more than 
words; and when he looked down upon the still 
face of his boy, his heart told him, “In your ea- 
gerness to save a hundred dollars, selfishly, you 
have lost what all the gold of earth can never 
restore to you.” 


moving, brought Nelly down with a slow fever, 


his patient,— 

“T cannot insure either your health or the 
health of your family, in this house; it is damp. 
The room in which your wife lies is wet in the 
ceiling; the river rises at this season, and as the 
house has no cellar, the foundations are ex- 
posed to moisture, which penetrates and as- 
cends to the upper apartments.” 

“What shall I do?” exclaimed Thomas, as his 
littie girl came shivering towards him. “Here 





To be sure there were many ways; little lux- | rheumatism, and Nelly is on her bed. They 
urics could be given up—puddings and pies, | told me the house was dry.” 

preserves and rich cake. 
done, and with abstinence from tobacco, for | arate horsewhipping for every lie he has told 
about this miserable concern. 
ant enough in summer, but in the fall and win- 


The fatigue of watching, and the exertion of 


and the doctor said, candidly, to the husband of 


“Yes; and your landlord ought to have a sep- 
It may be pleas- | 


ter it is like a living tomb.” 

Three months passed. Thomas had been laid 
up for weeks with rheumatism, the children had 
been sick, narrowly escaping with life. Nelly 
was but the ghost of herself, and the doctor’s 
bill and the baby’s funeral expenses would not 
fall far short of two hundred dollars. 

“Your former house on Cedar Street is to let,”’ 
said the doctor, one day. “The last tenant 
failed to pay the rent, and took French leave.” 
Tom said nothing, but hailed the first omni- 
bus going down town. His former landlord was 
glad to see him, reduced the rent by fifty dol- 
lars, for the sake of getting back a good tenant, 
and one week from that day three large cart- 
loads of furniture were carried to the dear old 
home on Cedar Street. 

The neighbors, who hailed their return, came 
in to help, and the pleasant rooms were soon as 
neatly furnished as they had been before. 
Thomas moved slowly through them, but he 
could not see the vision of a beautiful boy, prat- 
tling and singing as he went from chair to chair. 
Nelly was brought to the door in a carriage. 
Trembling, white and weak she went in, lean- 
ing upon her husband’s arm. 

There was the dear, cheerful old sitting-room. 
But Nelly sat down in her little low rocking- 
chair and wept as if her heart would break. 
For the little face that so few weeks before had 
smiled at her from the pretty cradle, her lips 
might never more press. 

Nelly and Tom still live in the house on Ce- 
dar Street, and never think of their moving ex- 
perience but with an inward shudder. 
—_————_~+or——__—__——_ 


For the Companion. 
AN UNWELCOME ENCOUNTER. 
By William H. Rideing. 
Mr. Wetherby, the naturalist, was going 
ashore, and there was a lively contest among 
the middies of Her Majesty’s ship Petrel, as 
to who should accompany him. It was no tri- 
fling pleasure, for the brig had not been into 
any port for nearly two months, and we were 
anxious to plant our feet on shore, even though 
it were unattractive Port Elizabeth. 
It was finally decided that Dick Robinson, 
Tom Brown and I—Fred Ralston—were to ac- 
company Mr. Wetherby. 
The day previous to our departure, was spent 
in preparing fire-arms and implements for our 
expedition, which, as far as we could under- 
stand, was to Burbo, a small settlement fifty 
miles or so inland. At the town our arrange- 
ments were perfected. We engaged a servant 
and a guide, and after visiting the command- 
ant, our little party moved off towards the pur- 
ple Amatola hills, through a district teeming 
with the wonders and glories of creation. 
The air was so exhilarating that we could 
travel eight hours at a time, without feeling fa- 
tigued or hungry. Once or twice we fell in 
with a tribe of hunters. At almost every step, 
new marvels presented themselves, and being 
an enthusiast in my love of natural history, I 
frequently fell behind the party, to examine a 
curious insect or bird, or to watch the innumer- 
able chameleons, or the ludicrous antics of the 
armies of monkeys, that skipped about from 
tree to tree. 
At last I found a large nest of curious ants, 
and stopped longer, perhaps, than I ought, while 
watching their singular movements, for when I 
looked up the party were, at least, a mile away, 
and were loudly calling for me to hurry and 
join them. 
“O, don’t bother,” I testily replied. 
The air is so pure in Kaffraria that a shout 
can be heard at a distance of five miles. 
Having, however, a proper regard for my own 
safety, when apprised of danger, 1 was just 
starting for a run, when! saw a clear pool of 
water, and at once fell on my hands and knees, 
and drank deeply. 
As I was rising to my feet, my cap was lifted 
from my head. Surprise displaced fear, but I 
at once thought I saw a probable solution to 
the mystery. One of the boys was having a 
little fun at my expense. 
“Come, come, old chap, that will do,” I ex- 
claimed. 
No voice replied. 
Without turning my head I struck a tree at 
my back with a stick that I snatched from the 
ground. 


As a reply I received a smart blow on the left 
ear. . 


In some angerI turned quickly round. No 


me was a brawny Amatola baboon, fully five 
feet in height. 

Here was a surprise. I saw at once there 
might be difficulty, perhaps danger in such an 
encounter, and my feelings were far from com- 
fortable. I did not dare to retreat. My dirk 
was in my belt. Instinctively I drew it from 
its sheath, and waited to see what the animal’s 
intentions might be. 

Just then he was masticating the gold band 
of my cap, and if I moved either way, could 
reach me with his long arms; and after wait- 
ing a few minutes, and deciding to act only on 
the defensive, and to retreat peacefully if possi- 
ble, [commenced a slow backward movement, 
while the baboon was lowering himself to the 
ground. He grinned, watched me viciously, 
and followed each step I made, uttering a half 
bark and half growl. 

Suddenly [remembered my gun. I looked for 
it. To my horror, the animal had just reached 
it. He took it up, and curiously looking at it, 
happened to draw his hand over the trigger, 
pulled it back, and as it dropped, the charge ex- 
ploded, and a stream of blood trickled down the 
brute’s breast. At first I thought he was killed. 
He reeled, threw the gun from him, sprang 
convulsively into the air, and then rushed fierce- 
ly at me, thinking, I suppose, that I was the 
cause of his misfortune. 

As he approached, I struck him with the dirk, 
but the hurried blow did no serious injury. He 
threw his long arms about me, before I had time 
to spring aside. His strength was fully equal 
to mine. I struggled violently to disengage my 
left hand, which he had enclosed in his embrace, 
and.he, at the same time, was trying to catch 
my other arm and endeavoring to bite my 
shoulder, roaring most terrifically with rage. 
Watching, to avoid his huge teeth, and try- 
ing to keep my right arm from his grasp, I had, 
for a few moments, as much as I could well at- 
tend to, without thinking of any thing else. 
But at last he hesitated 2 moment, and the 
hesitation cost him his life, for I used the dirk 
so vigorously, that his huge arm relaxed from 
my waist, and with a swift spring he fastened 
his teeth in my shoulder, with a fury that no 
strength of mine could resist. I screamed with 
pain. I could not help it. In a moment, how- 
ever, his hold relaxed, his limbs seemed to give 
way under him, and he sank to the earth in the 
throes ofdeath. 

That'was the last I remembered of my en- 
counter. My friends heard the cries, and hast- 
ened back, but were unable to reach the scene 
before I had settled the Amatola, and he had 
very nearly settled me. 


——+oe——__—_— 
HOPES, 


Hopes are but waking dreams, 
As baseless as the wind; 

No silver cord is strong enough 
Their phantom wings to bind; 

In clearest light, as in the night, 
They cheat the strongest mind. 


Daily they dawn and die, 

Like buds that with gold and wet 
Are —— on the blooming tree, 

Ere the fruit begins to set; 
But on and on, till life is gone, 

We trust their promise yet. 

Aticr Cary. 
liaise 


THE LOCUST PLAGUE. 


We have locusts in this country, the seven- 
teen year kind, but they do no special harm. 
The grasshoppers in the Western States some- 
times lay waste the country, but not often. 
Such plagues, as the following, are, fortunately, 
unknown among us: 

“The Calcutta papers state that great damage 
has been done to the crops in Western India, by 
the locusts. In some districts they swarm like 
dust. An extraordinary flight of these insects 
visited Mahratta district. They eovered a space 
seven miles in length, five in breadth, and more 
than three hundred feet deep. Green trees are 
stripped by them in five minutes, and large 
branches break down under their weight. 

“It appears that these disagreeable creatures, 
as soon as they are born, crawl in an easterly 
direction, destroying all vegetation in their path. 
When they get their wings they take to flight. 
A range of hills will deflect their course to the 
north or south, as will a crowd of villagers beat- 
ing tom-toms; and fights are not unusual be- 
tween the party driving them out of their lands, 
and the party who wish to prevent their en- 
trance to another district. 

“No other obstacle seems to stay their course. 
They will swim through water and climb over 
walls—many fall into wells, ditches and pits, 
and many are destroyed by a bird called the 
“boyah,” a little larger than a sparrow, which 
is said to pierce a hundred locusts for every one 
it eats, and which follows the young swarms in 
flocks. They travel about twenty-four miles a 
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sea, when the taste of the salt kills them, and 
the people on the coast collect their dry bodies, 
and pound and eat them.” 


For the Companion. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 
How A Poor Boy MAY PREPARE HIMSELF FOR 
CoLLeGEe.—ART. IV 

IIow can a poor student best obtain the gen- 
cral information necessary for teaching a com- 
mon school while preparing himself for college ? 

Abraham Lincoln, on being asked how he ac- 
quired so much information in his early life, re- 
plied,— 

“By a willingness to learn of any one who 
could teach me any thing.” 

Sir William Jones was remarkable for his 
quick intelligence in childhood. Whenever he 
asked his mother to explain to him a difficulty 
that he met in his studies, she replied, “Read, 
and you will know.” 

The student must make the best use of his op- 
portunities for acquiring information, and he 
mustread. He ought to be well read in ancient 
and modern history, natural philosophy, physi- 
ology and English literature. 

Ifhe has access to any public or private libra- 
ry of value, let him read “Plutarch’s Lives,” the 
“Student’s Histories,” Macaulay’s or Froude’s 
England, Abbot’s works on French History, Dr. 
Dick’s philosophical works, Hitchcock’s “Phy- 
siology,” and books of this class. If he have 
the means to purchase a few good books, he will 
find the “Student’s Histories” and Dr. Dick’s 
works among the best that can be procured for 
asmall sum. In English literature, let him read, 
if convenient, the “Spectator” and Dr. Johnson’s 
“Lives of the Poets.” The works of the most 
celebrated English poets may be obtained at a 
very low price. Shakespeare complete (Edin- 
burgh edition) costs but half a dollar, and Gold- 
smith, Scott, Burns and others, each a less sum. 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson,’ Southey’s 
“Cowper,” Lockhart’s “Scott,” “Hannah More’s 
Life and Correspondence,” and the “Life of 
Washington Irving,” afford comprehensive 
views of the literature of the times in which 
these authors lived. Either of these works will 
prove more valuable to the student than many 
volumes of popular books for boys. 

Let him avoid such books as aim to impart in- 
formation under the guise of amusement, if he 
possibly can procure those that are better. 


Franklin attributed his usefulness *to reading | 
Cotton Mather’s “Essays of the Good.” Wesley | 
spent happy hours in perusing Thomas a Kem- | 
pis’ “De Imitatione Christi.” Sir Wm. Jones | 
strengthened his scientific taste by making a| 
companion of the “Principia.” Sir Joshua Rey. | 
nolds was led to pursue a course of self-culture, 
by the influence of the works of Bacon. Dr. Al- | 
exander Murray schooled his young geniusin the | 
“Spectator” and “Paradise Lost.” Walter Scott | 
received a poetic impulse from Pope’s “Homer.” | 

Of course it would not be necessary for one | 
who had the means of entering college whenever | 
his preparation was complete, to dwell largely 
on topics of general information. He should 
rather confine himself to his preparatory stud- 
ies. A candidate would be admitted ‘at college 
if his general information was limited. Edward 
Everett entered the university at the age of thir- | 
teen, Noah Webster at sixteen, and Charles | 
Sumner and Wm. Cullen Bryant at a very early | 
age, each having applied himself chiefly to those | 
studies that would fit him for matriculation. } 

But the case is different with the student who | 
must work his way, and who may not be able to 
present himself for admission at college until he 
has reached the age of twenty. He can, how- 
ever, have the satisfaction of thinking that all 
this general knowledge acquired beforehand, is | 
so much useful material laid by for the pur- | 
poses of life. Besides, the discipline it has given | 
him, and the interest it will add to his future 
studies, are a real gain to him that more than 
pays for the work and waiting. 
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oO-X. 

Uncle Nathan sat on a bench, with a pair of 
round-eyed spectacles on the tip of his nose. 
His mouth was puckered and drawn till it looked 
like a fat pincushion, and his blunt black finger 
was pressed hard on, the open page of a little 











Such books make a student childish, weaken his 
taste for what is solid, and unsettle his mind. 
Let him not drink from a puddle, if he may as | 
well drink from the spring. Books of the class | 
named have their use, but they do not meet the 
requirements of self-education. 

Let him read as many biographies of men of 


spelling book, as though he thought he could 
take in learning like electric shocks. 

“What you name dat?” he asked of a little 
girl, sitting on the bench beside him. He scowled 
as he spoke, and shook his head. “I done for- 
got him oncet more,” said he. “Tell me dis 





merit as possible, and in his reading let him 
note his own characteristics—let him look for 
himself. That youth will become strong, and 
manly, and noble, who studies the best models 
of character. 

Let the young student read no novels, not 
even historical ones, if he have access to better 
books. No one will respect him the less for say- 
ing “I have not found time, as yet, to study 
works of fiction.” Such works may be well, but 
he is not ready for them ngw. We may find for 
the present all of the “morals” of the best nov- 
els in the Proverbs of Solomon, which book of- 
fers him a short and easy method of becoming 
wise without any doubtful assistance from loy- 
ers, pirates or ghosts. He may find, moreover, | 
the trustworthy tales of history in history itself, 
and that, too, without any mixture of rubbish. 


yere time, and I will make a pint of remember- 
ing him.” 

“That is A, Uncle Nathan. 
replied the child. 

“Sure’nough. So he is when you knows him. 
But he won’t stay knowed. When I makes for | 
the next one, dis yere one’s done gone entirely.” | 
Uncle Nathan rubbed his woolly head in a de- 
spairing sort of way, but he held all the closer 
to his book. 

“Can’t you read, uncle?” said a kindly voice 
beside him. 

The old man looked up, with his finger still 
on the obstinate letter A. 

“No, riassa,” said he, sorrowfully, “I can’t 
read, and ’pears like I can’t never learn. ’*Pears 
like I’m too old.” 

“O no, not a bit of it. You can learn to read 


A is right easy,” 








His well poised mind will need none of the spice 
of excitement used to make history palatable to | 
the young. 

Said William Chambers, one of the noblest | 
publishers on record, whose name on the back 
of a book is a sufficient guarantee of its solid | 
value, “I stand before you a self-educated man. 
My edueation was that which is supplied by the | 
humble parish schools of Scotland, and it was | 
only when Lwent to Edinburgh, a poor boy, that | 
I devoted my evenings, after the labors of the | 
day, to the cultivation of that intellect, that the | 
Almighty has given me. From seven to ten in | 
the morning to nineor ten at night, I was at my 
business as a bookseller’s apprentice, and it was | 
only in hours after these, that I could devote | 
myself to study. I assure you I did not-read | 
novels; my attention was devoted to physical | 
science.” 

It may be useful in this connection to notice 
some of the works that eminent men loved to 
read in boyhood. Sir Isaac Newton read Des- | 
cartes. Milton found delight in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Virgil. Alfieri received his youth- 
ful inspiration from “Plutarch’s Lives.” 
studied Dryden and the Latin classics. 


Pope 
Wash- | 


ington, Franklin and Daniel Webster received | 
wholesome influences from the “Spectator.” | 


as well as anybody,” replied the visitor. “Can 
you spell?” 

“No, massa, I can’t spell, neither, and I don’t 
know my letters. I learns ’em and learns ’em, 
but somehow they gets in such a confumble- 
ment, I can’t pick ’em out no ways.” 

“But you wish to learn, don’t you?” 

“Sartain, massa. That is why dis yere ole 
man holds on to come to the Sunday school 
along o’ the chilerns. ‘TI loves Jesus, and I spects | 
to get to heaven when I dies; but I just wishes 
I could read a bit in the Bible before I gets. So | 
T holds out to try, but it is a right slow piece of | 
business.” 

“You mustn’t be discouraged, uncle,” said the | 
gentleman. “Never fear but you'll read the Bi- | 
ble yet. Come, now, I’ll teach you. You see 
that letter. Look ut it well and tell me what it 
is like.” 

Uncle Nathan puckered his mouth harder 
than ever, and squinted his eyes till they looked 
like two button holes. 

“Dis yer is a correct picter of a hoop, massa,” 
said he, a length. 

“Very good,” replied the gentleman. “That | 
is O. Now you certainly can remember the let- | 
ter that looks like a hoop is called O.” 

“Sartain. I'll never Ict him slip. O! Dat 
ar’sa hoop. O,” returned Uncle Nathan, gravely. 





| 


| 
| 
| 





| “O-X ox! 


“Yes. Now what does this letter look like?” 

Uncle Nathan squinted again, and twisted his 
face till it seemed as though he was trying to 
unscrew it like a match box. 

“Well, ‘pears like dat aris the likeness of a 
buck saw,” said he, after scratching his head 
and rubbing his nose. 

“That is so. Well, that letter is called X. 
And surely you can remember X looks like a 
buck saw.” 

“Dat is de troof, massa. I done remember 
that easy. I’ll always know him, sure.” 

“Now, then! O-X spells the biggest animal 
you ever saw,” said Mr. Tisdale. 

Uncle Nathan rolled his eye like a huckleber- 
ry in a cup of milk. 

“You're a fooling dis chile,” said he, shaking 
the woolly tuft on the top of his head, doubt- 
fully. 

“Ono, uncle, I am not. 
sure as you are born.” 

You ought to have seen that negro’s face 
shine, then! 

“O-X ox, dis darkey ken spell!” he cried. 
I done got him now! Dat is spell- 
ing! And dis yere ole man has done it hisself. 
Dat is more’n I ever looked todo. Yes, sah! I 
can learn to read now, sure. I sees!” 

Sure enough he could. He had found the key, 
and from that time he went on slowly and stead- 
ily, till at last, on the proudest day of his life, he 
sat down to spell painfully out the first verse of 
John’s Gospel: 

““In—the—be’—dat’s a hard feller! ‘b-e-g-i-n- 
n-i-n-g—was—the— Word,—and —the—Word — 
was — with— God,— and— the — Word — was — 
God.’” 

Uncle Nathan felt ready to go to heaven, now. 
He could read the Bible. FRANCES LEE. 


O-X spells ox, as 


— $+ 
GOOD-NIGHT, 
Good-night—good-night! 
The hour of parting brings the hour of dreams. 
Be thy sweet sleep calm and deep, 
A spell of down on silken eyelids laid; 
Between our pillows distance only seems 
And darkness is as a transparent shade, 
And sweetest speeches silences inclose, 
Like roses’ perfume folded in the rose— 
Growing intense as silence deeper grows: 
Good-night! 
Overland Monthly. 
—_-—-——_ +o - -—— 
TRAVELLING IN THE AIR. 

The actual moving of human beings through 
the air to the extent of a planned, regular jour- 
ney from one place to another, has mostly been 
known only in the reveries of fanciful writers 
and poets’ prophetic dreams. 

But it is a thing of fact to-day “which nobody 
can deny.” Now that the sky of France is full 
of balloons, carrying passengers and transport- 
ing mails, no bone can say that the visions of 
the future, conceived in romantic brains, have 
not been realized, in part, at least. 

Balloons (a French word, by the way, from 
ballon, “‘little ball,”) were first used to carry 
men up into the air in 1783, when Stephen and 
Joseph Mongolfier, paper makers at Annonay, 
France, perfected the invention and made a pub- 
lie ascension. They used smoke and heated air 
to inflate their balloon. 

The first real attempt to travel in the air was 
made by Pilatre Rosier, in 1785, who, with a 
companion named Romain, took flight at Bou- 
logne, to go to England. The balloon caught 
fire and both the men were dashed to pieces. 

In 1794 balloons began .to be used in war to 
spy out the position of hostile armies, and the 
victory gained by Jourdan over the Austrians at 
Fleurus is supposed to have been owing to 
knowledge so obtained. 

And_in our own day the necessities of war 
have brought the air-ship into common use. 
Gen. McClellan employed it on the peninsula, 
but it was reserved for the besieged Parisians to 
make it a success. Nadar, now the most distin- 
guished aeronaut in the world, who went up last 
September from the top of Montmartre, in his 
great balloon, “Giant,” sailed over the Prussian 
lines, visited Tours, the seat of the new French 
government, and got safely back to Paris with 
news and dispatches. The Prussians must have 
thought it an odd travesty of science to see ““Na- 
dar” directly overhead, where the zenith ought 
to be. 

Since Nadar’s trip multitudes of other bal- 
loons have gone out of Paris to Tours and other 
places and back, every time the wind was favor- 
able, and now the French capital, shut up as it 
is by the Prussian siege, sends out and receives 
almost every day spies, messengers, expresses 
and mails through the air. Hardly an accident 
has happened to these venturous voyagers, 
though the enemy try to hit them with guns, 
fuzees and rockets, and burn them with fire-bal- 
loons. 

Our minister to France, Mr. Washburn, sends 
letters to his wife, at Brussels, by the flying mail, 





and that lady has not failed to receive the mis. 
sives in go: | season. Two gentlemen from 
New York, Messrs. May and Reynolds, took the 
air express out of Paris one day for pleasure, 
In five hours they landed at Raye. Gambetta, 
himself, the Minister of the Interior, has availed 
himself of the balloon-car to visit the goverp. 
ment at Tours. He came down safely at Mont 
Didier, and travelled the rest of the way by rai). 
road. *Alluding to his exploit, some American 
wag has suggested (with more wit than compli. 
ment) that the great man should have the title 
of “Prince of the Power of the Air.” 
—_—__+or+——___—_ 

A NEW KIND OF HIGHWAYMEN,. 

Scamps after the model of Dick Turpin ang 
Claude Duval have led the fashion among the 
“genteel robber” class in history and fiction, 
but this old style of highwayman has passeq 
away. A few weeks ago a long train of cars 
was stopped by a gang of desperate fellows on 
the Pacific Railroad, near Toano station, Calj- 
fornia, and all the passengers and the express. 
car plundered. Still more recently a single 
train was stopped twice during the same trip, 
and a second band of robbers took what the first 
had left. In the Toano attack a quarter of 4 
million dollars was taken from the express-car 
alone. 

So it seems that crime on the road keeps pace 
with all the changes in the modes of travel, 
Freebooting is now done on as imposing a scale 
as the public riding—and in well-reculated 
America, too. 

The method of these rascally knights of the 
railroad is to obstruct the track in some narrow 
defile, and having thus made it impossible for 
the engine to proceed, some of them stay outside 
to keep the employees quiet, while the rest “go 
through” the train. Sometimes they tear up 
the track, and then if they are in sufficient 
force, do their wicked work very thoroughly. 

As yet these desperadoes have committed no 
actual murders, but they are ready for any 
crime in case of resistance. The railroad and 
express companies are puzzled to know how to 
deal with this new danger. 

It is no joking matter, but some droll sugges- 
tions have been made. 
the wild Clieyenne chiefs who attempted to stop 
a train was disposed of very shortly and surely 
—as the story goes. Thinking the locomotive 
was some big wild beast (“heap horse,” he 
called it) he threw his lasso round the smoke 
stack. The other end of the strap being fast- 
ened to his body, the poor Indian got the worst 
of it. The narrators say there was not enough 
left of him to bury in a sardine-box. ° 

We are glad to feel that this is a land of laws, 
and, big as it is, that it can be reached in every 
section by the law’s long arm. Our govern- 
ment have no interest (as the Italian and Greek 
governments seem to have) in letting great 
bands of robbers go unwhipped of justice, and al- 
ready a strong and determined pursuit has been 
set on the track of the villains who plundered 
the Pacific trains. 


TOO HIGH UP. 

A good story is told of a rude Highland chief 
of the last century, who set off with two of his 
retainers to see the great world. When they 
reached a large city they went to an inn, where 
they were shown into a sleeping-room, with 4 
very high bed which had to be reached by steps. 
Probably the heather had been his bed at home, 
for this great framed bedstead surprised him. 
He decided that the top of the frame from which 
the curtains hung was the place of honor; 80 
he bade his men get into the bed, saying that 
he would go aloft when he was sleepy. ; 

Ere long the tired fellows were “sleeping 
aloud”’—as a child once said of a snoring man—, 
and then the laird mounted to the top of the 
frame and thew himself upon the single sheet 
that was stretched above it! Scarcely had his 
brawny hands touched it, when he fell, frame, 
and curtains, and all, with a tremendous crash, 
mingted with the shrieks of the terrified “lads,” 
suddenly roused from their dreams of oatmeal 
bannocks and heather blossoms. 

The landlord and his servants flew to the 
scene of the catastrophe, and were at a sore loss 
to understand the cause of it. é 
r “What brought ye down, mun?” cried mine 

ost. 

“It was gangin’ wp too nigh, did it!” replied 
the startled chieftain, who had now seen his 
mistake, and was rubbing his bruised and bleed- 
ing limbs. 

Yes, and he is not the only man who ever 
came down with a crash because he went up 100 
high! The highest place may look the most it 
viting and seem the most honorable; but itis 
not always the safest. Many a one leaves those 
he despises, in places of ease and comfort below, 





A short time ago one of . 
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and goes above them, to come down as sudden- 
ly as the chieftain did, injuring not only him- 
self, but those beneath him. 
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WESTERN GIRLS. 

The Chicago Post, that “never theught of 
bragging before” about the girls of its own 
State and adjoining States, is moved to do so by 
hearing some Eastern young ladies praised for 
smartness. Its editor evidently thinks that one 
chief excellence of Wisconsin womanhood is 
muscle. That is by no means a second-rate 
excellence, although a woman’s place of work 
should ordinarily be in the house and not in 
the field: 


The East is behindhand in every thing. A 
girl in Maine has had an apotheosis because she 
“manages a mowing machine with the ease of a 
born farmer,” and the New York Tribune brags 
about a Miss Watson, of Bucks county, Pennsy]- 
vania, who has this season cut a hundred acres 
of oats, wheat, grass, etc. Weare mortified at 
this miserable showing. Why, such exploits 
are common in the West. Each year as harvest 
time approaches, the servant girls, especially 
the Germans and Norwegians, in large cities, 
begin to cut their domestic moorings, and strike 
for the farms. 

As cooks and waiters, they get from $3 to 
$8 50 a week, as harvesters they command $2 a 
day. Frequently in Chicago, St. Louis and Mil- 
waukee, there enters into the domestic contract 
the stipulation that the girl shall not desert in 
summer time. 

In Wisconsin, at this moment, there are not 
less than 200,000 women in the field. They are 
not only Germans, Irish and Scandinavians, but 
Yankees. They are not only the poor, but thou- 
sands of the fair and intelligent classes. When 
the pinch comes, it is common for the girls to 
hang up the rolling pin, shut the piano, and go 
to the field to help their fathers out. They ride 
the reaper as skilfully as any man, and rake 
and bind dexterously; they direct the cultivator, 
and run the threshing machine, pitch bundles, 
and in extreme need, they even give their arms 
and ingenuity to that bucolic architecture, 
building the load and stack. 

We know a blue eyed girl in Central Wiscon- 
sin who last season sheared forty sheep in one 
day and received $4 forit. It is not so uncom- 
mon as to excite any special interest in the 
neighborhood. One hundred thousand West- 
ern women are working in the field to-day, and 
— never thought of bragging of the fact 

efore. 
a 4 


CHOPSTICKS. 


“Fingers were made before forks,” we say, 
and they are not likely to go out of fashion very 
soon, but some of the other conveniences (?) 
made before forks, puzzle us. We cannot see 
how they ever got into fashion. Take “‘chop- 
sticks,” for instance. Our queer brethren of the 
antipodes, who use them, are somewhat notori- 
ous for doing impossible things. Anybody who 
that can eat Chinaman fashion ought to be able 
to play a jewsharp without touching it: 


I wonder how the young folks of the United 
States would get on at dinner if they were to try 
to eat boiled rice with chopsticks instead of a 
spoon, or a knife and afork! I should like to 
see you attempt it, my young friends. 

._But I hear you all asking this question: 
“What are chopsticks ?” 

Well, they are smallsticks a little longer than 
a pen-holder and about as large. Those used 
by poor people in China are made of bamboo, 
while the wealthy people use those manufac- 
tured from ebony or ivory, or of silver and gold. 

They hold them very adroitly between the 
first and third fingers of the right hand,—sepa- 
rated by the second finger and steadied by the 
thumb. 

If you wish to gratify your curiosity in the 
matter, just whittle out two sticks, ten inches 
long and as large as a pen-holder, and the next 
time you have boiled rice for dinner see how you 
will get on; or you may pick up kernels- of 
wheat for practice. 

The Chinese handle them just as easily as we 
do our knives and forks. They would laugh to 
see Our manceuvring with the sticks, but we 
should have the fun on our side if they were to 
sit down to our dinner table; they would make 
awkward work of it. 

“Don’t they use knives?” 

“Not to eat with.” 

In preparing their food they whip a knife 
from their pocket and use it for cutting up a 
chicken or a puppy. You would see some 
Strange things were you to visit the land be- 
neath your feet, especially in the eating line. If 
you want some fun you can have it without go- 
ing to China in search of it, in your own home, 
eating dinner with chopsticks. Try it.—Gospel 
Banner. 
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WEAVING. 


The Egyptians were the earliest manufactur- 
ers of linen and other cloths; and the products 
of their looms were eagerly sought by foreign 
nations. On the old monuments at Thebes 
there are pictures of looms, and of weavers at 
work; and although the representations show 
the machines to have been exceedingly crude, 
yet itis certain that by this means, many very 
fine specimens were manufactured. This state- 
ment is corroborated by the fact that at the 
present time the Hindoos produce exquisite 
muslins from their rude looms, the same in 
construction as those used by the ancient Egyp- 

On these primitive contrivances of beam 





tians. 





tombs, the fine elastic and durable mummy- 
cloth was woven for the dead. 

Weaving was a special employment in some 
of the larger towns of Greece; but in that age 
of the world it was an essential item of female 
education to know how to weave; hence almost 
every dwell'ng had a loom at which the women 
worked. 

The ancient Romans used every inducement 
to encourage domestic industry. Spinning and 
weaving constituted the principal occupation of 
the women. It was considered a better qualifi- 
cation for matrimony than wealth.—Rev. Alex 
Clark. 
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THE CURSE OF WAR. 

The unfortunate “Peninsular war” began, so 
far as the British troops were concerned, when 
the army !anded, in July.. The disorders of that 
campaign were terrible, and the soldiers were 
truly said to “heed more the cry of plunder and 
vengeance than the word of command.” The 
school-boys all remember the sweet poem called 
the “Burial of Sir John Moore,” which has im- 
mortalized the hero named here: 


The English army landed in July, and then 
began the Peninsular war, as far as the British 
troops were concerned. Sir Ar hur Wellington, 
after several battles and skirmishes, returned to 
England, and the command devolved on Sir 
John Moore, than whom, as a soldier, a nobler 
man never lived. But his campaign proved un- 
fortunate; and to save his littlt army from de- 
struction or defeat, he retreated upon Corunna, 
where he lost his life. During this retreat, 
“whole regiments, defying the orders and efforts 
of their officers, abandoned the ranks, rushed 
into towns and villages, plundered the cellars 
and farm-houses, outraged the families, and 
drank to such an excess that their minds and 
bodies became equally powerless.” 


Byron truthfully and terribly characterizes 
war as 


“All that the mind would shrink from of excesses ; 
All that the body perpetrates of bad; 
All that we read, hear, dream of man’s distresses ; 
All that demons would do if run stark mad; 
All that defies the worst that tongue expresses ; 
> — hell is peopled, or as bad 

s hell.’’ 





PRECIOUS STONES AND MILL-STONES, 
Jane Taylor, in “The Philosopher’s Scales,” 

tells of 

“A sword with gilt trappings and brilliants begirt,” 

that weighed less ; 

“Than one good potato just washed from the dirt.’’ 

More than one kind of costly treasure is useless 

by the very fact of being one’s own, when hum- 


bler property pays for its possession by rough 
service: 





A rich nobleman was once showing a friend a 
great collection of precious stones, whose value 
was almost beyond counting. There were dia- 
monds, and pearls, and rubies, and gems from 
almost every country on the globe, which had 
been gathered by their possessor with the great- 
est labor and expense. “And yet,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘they yield me no income.” 

His friend replied that he had two stones 
which cost him about ten florins each, yet they 
yielded him an income of two hundred florins a 
year. 

In much surprise the nobleman desired to see 
the wonderful. stones, when the man led him 
down to his mill and pointed to the toiling gray 
mill-stones. They were laboriously crushing 
the grain into snowy flour, for the use of hun- 
dreds who depended on this work for their daily 
bread. The two dull, homely stones did more 
good in the world, and yielded a larger income 
than all the nobleman’s jewels. 


—_———_+o+-—_____ 
HUMORS OF THE EARTHQUAKE, 
A Salem paper gives some funny incidents of 
the October earthquake, which shook New Eng- 
land: 


Some very ludicrous blunders were occasioned 
by this visitation. A school teacher in the vi- 
cinity caused the window sashes to be secured 
against that which she thought was “but the 
wind, or the car, rattling over the stony street.” 
Another called her two largest boys before her, 
and administered a shaking rebuke to them for 
making such a disturbance. 


The old-fashioned weakness that believes in 
“signs” was laughably exposed in the case of 
an old lady: 


A venerable dame, for many years a resident 
in the neighborhood, “knew somethin’ awful was 
going to happen’’—a white dove lit on her win- 
dow, a thing that hadn’t occurred since “the 
small pox broke out in their street.” Poor old 
lady, she seemed sadly disappointed to learn 
that it was nothing but an “airthquake,” after 
all. We hear of many other singular mistakes, 
which, considering the suddenness of the earth- 
quake’s approach, are not to be wondered at. 


———\+o+—__——_. 
A YOUNG CRIMINAL, 


A young man, hardly twenty years of age, 
was recently sentenced in the Superior Court in 
Boston to three years in the State Prison, for 
burglary. This precocious hero, his lawyer 
uw , Should have a light sentence on account 
of his tender years; but the District Attorney 
showed from the record that since the lad was 
thirteen years old he has been arrested twice for 
malicious mischief, twice for violation of city 





heddle and sley, as on the crumbling 





of breaking and entering, once for disturbing 2 
public school, three times for disorderly con- 
duct, three times for burglary, three times for 
assault and battery, three times for minor of- 
fences; and that once he had been sent back to} 
his native Ireland, but wouldn’t stay there. A 
most remarkable youth. 


+>» 





SOME OLD LOGS. 
A correspondent of the Maine Democrat, writ- 
ing from Hiram, in that State, gives an account 
of some sticks of common wood that seem to 
rival in durability the famous cedars of Leb- 
anon: 


Some days since, Mr. Spring, while having 
charge of a crew of men excavating and laying 
an abutment on the west side of the Saco River, 
for the railroad bridge, found a red oak log, two 
feet through at the first limb, and perfectly 
sound, imbedded in the sand five feet below wa- 
ter mark, and twenty feet below the top of the 
bank; also, a hemlock of similar size and posi- 
tion, both running far under the bank. 

A hard pine, ten inches through, lay five feet 
deeper than the oak. Geo. Wadsworth, C. E., of 
Hiram, and Rev. Mr. Davis, of Bangor, procured 
specimens of the oak as curiosities. Since the 
twenty-five feet of sand and soil formed over the 
logs, a white pine, evidently three feet through, 
has grown on the bank, fallen and decayed, .and 
in the rotten stump a red oak tree has grown to 
a diameter of eighteen inches. 

Query—How many centuries have the logs 
lain there? 


42> 
+o 





IN HIS POCKET. 
Here is an instance where a boy’s love for 
strings and habit of secreting them was made of 
good use: 


A medical friend once told us of an incident 
during the performance of a surgical operation 
that will bear repeating. The operator, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, surrounded by many look- 
ers-on, was amputating a limb, and needing for 
his purpose a cord, remarked to 2 apy standing 
near, “Give me that string in your pocket,” and 
the desired article was immediately brought 
from the varied assortment of buttons, broken 
pencils and other articles of value gathered by 
the youthful connoisseur. 

After the completion of the operation, a medi- 
cal man who was assisting the operator in- 
quired of the latter,— 

“How did you know that the boy had what 
you asked for, when you called for a cord?” 

He replied, “Did you ever know a boy that 
had not a string in his pocket, among the col- 
lection of ‘valuables? ” 


- 
HOW TO DO IT. 


I will tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading or leases; 
Take a bank-note and fold it up, 
And then you will find your wealth increases. 


This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hand, and with nothing 
to trouble it; 
And every time that pe fold it across, 
’Tis plain as the light of the day that you double it. 








+r — 
A DISTRACTED WIDOWER. 


Excessive feeling is not likely to run very 
deep. The following Greck story has that moral: 


A husband lost a dutiful and beloved wife. 
The loss filled his mind with grief; and, in his 
despair, he would have slain himself with his 
dagger, had not his friends prevented him. Dis- 
appointed, but still furious, he dashed his head 
against the wall, determined to seck death in 
some way, so as to rejoin the beloved one. It 
was with great difficulty that he was appeased, 
and persuaded to consult the sage Socrates, and 
seek advice and consolation at his hands. He 
did so, and the philosopher’s only answer was, 
“Come again in eight months.” At the end of 
that time he did not come, for—he had married 
again! 

———. +o -- 
CROOKED. 


When Ik Marvel, otherwise Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, fixed his farm-house at Edgewood, he, wish- 
ing to decide on the most picturesque avenue to 
his front door, ordered a heavy load of stone to 
be hauled across the field, and bade the driver 
seek the easiest grades, at whatever cost of cur- 
vature. The avenue followed the path thus 
made. 

The streets of Boston are said to follow the 
winding paths made by Mr. William Black- 
stone’s cow when he pastured her on Shawmut 
Point, away back in the sixteen-hundred-thir- 
ties. Very “picturesque” those streets are, cer- 
tainly; more picturesque than intelligible—to 
strangers. 





WHAT ONE CAN DO IN FIFTY YEARS, 


According to a French statistician, taking the 
mean of many accounts, a man fifty years of 
age has slept six thousand days, worked six 
thousand five hundred days, walked eight hun- 
dred days, amused himself four thousand days, 
was eating one thousand five hundred days, was 
sick five hundred days, etc. He ate seventeen 
thousand pounds of bread, sixteen thousand 
pounds of meat, four thousand six hundred 
pounds of vegetables, eggs and fish, and drank 
seven thousand gallons of liquid, namely, wa- 
ter, coffee, tea, beer, wine, etc. 


“Do but think,” said one of the old English 





ordinances, twice for larceny, once on suspicion 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
iL. 
ENIGMA. 


Forward and backward spell I the same, 

And my 1, 2, 3 and 5, 4, 8 a like number name.? 
To add to this puzzle just one item yet, 

My 8, 2, 1 and 3, 4, 5 are both term’d a net, 
Lastly, when my whole you say or indite, 

It implies an opinion or a church rite. 


2. 


What contradictions meet! 
For how absurd to think, 

— to food I’m sweet; 
’m sour applied to drink! J. Bs 


3. 





WILLY Wisp. 


4. 
I’m very unsubstantial, vet I make the ae 4! long; 
Transpose me, and I satisfy and make the hungry 
strong. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst is in water, in earth, and in air; 

But fir2 does not claim it, so do not search there, 
In mountain, and valley, and wide = plain 
You boldly may seek it; ’tis always in vain. 
Alikein our army and navy ‘tis seen; 

It belongs to the peasant, but not to the queen, 
’Tis always in battle, but never in strife; 

In death it is found, but has no share in life. 


My second is prized by the highest and least, 
’Tis useful to man and ’tis useful to $ 

’Tis yellow as gold, and is hoarded with care; 
Without it, I think, we should all poorly fare. 
Then though tender, ’tis hard; and yet once again, 
Is often the cause of most terrible pain. 

So mind, lest unthinking upon it you press; 

But if I add more you'll have nothing to guess. 


* 
My whole in a cup is the most often found, 
And sometimes I’ve seen it fall cracked to the ground, 
’Tis pretty and useful; and, though a small thing, 
Is the source whence great strength and power do 


spring. 

Rosred chistly on high, yet it sometimes lies low: 
But vainly you seek it when falls winter's snow. 
And now, then, my riddle I leave quite to you, 
Since I think to its meaning I’ve given full clue. 


6. 
TRANSPOBITIONS. 
1. Matter rod. A Dutch town. 
2. Big altar R. A British fortress. 
8. A den beer. A Scotch seaport. 


4. New part. 
5. I sell rams. 
6. Avein N. 


A Belgian town. 
A French town. 
An Austrian city. 
7- 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


T.1. 


One of the most ancient of the patriarchs. 
A Spanish city noted for its wine, 

The name of a martyr. 

A near relation. 

A bishop’s diocese. 

A thing neither round nor square. 

A seaport of the Cape of Good Hope. 


The initials give the name of a celebrated writer; 
the finals that of his intimate friend. w. H.M. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Snow, None, Odes, West. 

2. Locomotive. 

8. Neighbor-hood. 

4. “A etfl tongue bespeaks a wise head.” 

5. Naples, Adriatic, Papal, Olympus, Leghorn, Et- 
na, Ostia, Ngami.—NAPOLEON, 

6. Please, Lease, Ease, &c. 

7. Spin-ach. Let-tuce. Be-ans, Car-rot. 

8. March. 





A MISSIONARY once asked the question at a 
mission school, “Where does Jesus live?’ A 





divines, ‘“what a strainer of meats is this poor 
body of ours!” . 


little boy who had lately found the Saviour, an- 
swered, “Please, sir, he lives in our alley, now.” 


@ ‘coating to 








DEC. 1, 1870. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





THE VOICES AT THE TURONE, 


A litt!e child, 
AJ!! le meek-faced, qui¢t, village child, 
5 ngiag, by her cottage door at cve, 
sweet, Sabbath sung. No human ear 
Caught the faint melody. Nohuman ng 
Leheld the uptarned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lips, the while they 
breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn: 
“Praise God! praise God!” 





A seraph by the Throne, 
In the full glory stood. With eager hands 
Ils smote tlie golden harpstrings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air 
Welled forth unceasing. Then, with a great voice, 
H3 sang the “Holy, holy evermore, 
Lord God Almighty!’ And the eternal courts 
Thrilled with the rapture, and the hierarcha, 
Angel, and wrapt archangel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 
Rose the majestic anthem without pause, 
Hizher, with rich magnificence of sound, 
To its tull strength; and still the infinite heaven 
Rang with the “Holy, holy evermore ;” 
"Till, trembling with excess of awe and love, 
Exch sceptred spirit sank before the Throne 
With a mate Hallelujah. But even then, 
While the ecstatic song was at its height, 
Stole in an alien voice—a voice that seemed 
To float, float unward from some world afar, 
A weak and child-like voice, faint, but how sweet! 
That blended with theseraph’s rushing strain, 
Even asa fountain’s music with the roar 
Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 
Lit up th» beauty of each angel's face, 
At the new utterance; smiles of joy, that grew 
More joyous yet, a3 ever and anon 
Was heard the simple burden of the hymn: 
“Praise God! praise God!” and when the seraph’s 
song 
Fad reached its close, and o’er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding—when the eternal courts 
Rang but with echoes of his chant sublime— 
Still through the abysmal space that wandering voice 
tame floating upward from its world afar, 
Still murmured sweet on the celestial air, 
“Praise God! praise God!” 
Youth’s Magazine, London. 


————_+or 
A LITTLE HERO. 


In the city of Iartford, Conn., lives the hero of 

the true history I am about to relate—but no 
longer “little,” as the perilous adventure, which 
made him for a time famous in his native town, 
happened several years ayo. 
' Our hero was then a bright, active boy of 
fourtcen—the son of a mechanic. In the severe 
winter of 18—, the father worked in a factory, 
about a mile and a half from home, and every 
day the boy carried his dinner, across a wide 
picce of meadow-land. 

One keen, frosty day, he found the snow on 
this meadow nearly two fect deep; and no trace 
of the little footpath remaining. Yet he ran 
on as fast as possible, plunging through drifts 
—keeping himself warm by vigorous exercises, 
and brave, cheerful thoughts. 

When in the midst of the meadow, fully half 
a mile from any house, he suddenly felt himself 
going down, down, down! Ie had fallen into 
a well! 

IIe sank down into the dark ice water, but 
rose immediately to the surface. Then he 
grasped hold of a plank, which had fallen into 
the well as he went down. One end of this 
rested on the bottom of the well, and the other 
rose about four feet above the surface of the 
water. 

The poor lad shouted for help, until he was 
hoarse and almost speechless, but all in vain, as 
it was impossible for him to make himself heard 
from such depth, and from such a distance from 
any house. So at last he concluded that if he 
was to be saved at all he must save himself, and 
bezin at once, as he was extremely cold in the 
water. So he went to work. 

First he drew himself up the plank, and 
braced himself against the top of it and the wall 
of the well, which was of brick and quite smooth. 

Then he pulled off his cBat, and taking out his 
pocket knife, cut off his boots, that he might 
work to greater advantage. Then, with his feet 
azainst one side of the wall, and his shoulder 

gainst the other, he worked his way up, by the 
most fearful exertion, about half the distance to 
the top. Here he was oblized to pause, take 
breath, and gather up his energies for the work 
before him. Far harder was it than all he had 
yet gone through, for the side of tlre well from 





into a kettle of boiling pitc! 
them slips from his hands intu the kettle. Quick 
as lightning the foreman plunges his bare arms 
into the kettle, and succecds in saving the gren- 
ade before it has time to explode. The pain he 
suffers from his burns robs him of conscions- 
ness, but he has saved his life and that of a great 
many laborers by this heroic act, for thousands 
of pounds of powder lay within the immediate 
vicinity, and a moment’s hesitation would have 
brought about the explosion of the grenade and 
inevitable ruin to all persons near by. 


denials 
SPELLING TWO CENTURIES AGO. 

Ladies, even in high life, were not well edu- 
cated two or three hundred years ago; and our 
young readers may feel ashamed for the Duch- 
ess of Norfolk, whose husband stood almost at 
the head of the English nobility, that she could 
write no better letter than the following, writ- 
ten in 1681. Ol.wer Optic’s Magazine gives it, 
with comments: 


Sin: I am encureged to gev you thes trubell, kno- 
ing the regard you ever had for my lord duke, and 
beg a favor of you, which is that you will own, as for 
yourself, a parsell of Scotch plad of ten or leven pes- 
es, or geve me leve to order them to be directed to 
you that I may with less trubell com by them, becaus 
now in my abcenc I have letell entreist in toun, which 
is the resen 1 entrett thes of you, but if it be the lest 
enconvenanc, I beg you frely aucer me so, and when 
it coms in my way toserve you not withstanding, I 
shall to my power lett you se I redely wold obleg you 
to my uttmost power, as your servant, 
NORFOLKE. 

Now, at a first glance, it might be supposed 
that the cacography is due to the fact, that, two 
hundred years ago, there was no standard of 
spelling; and that there were great irregulari- 
ties is certain, as efforts were made to correct 
them during this very reign of Charles IL, the 
first attempts of the kind having been ventured 
as far back as the reign of Elizabeth. But the 
orthography was not so very loose in 1681 as 
the above Ictter would indicate, at least among 
well educated people; for in this collection there 
are many others from divers persons, which are 
spelled very much according to the present mode, 
with the exception of a few well-known old- 
fashioned terminations, which will be recognized 
by those familiar with the literature of that time. 

The Duchess of Norfolk, then, notwithstand- 
ing her rank and splendor of connections, was 
so uninstructed in the first rudiments of &n Eng- 
lish education, that this letter must have pro- 
yoked asmile on the face of the accomplished 
Pepys; while now it would be a disgrace to the 
poorest scholar in a district school. 

It is not antiquated, but ignorant spelling; 
not the result of allowable license, when there 
were no fixed laws on the subject, but a viola- 
tion of those which custom had already sane- 
tioned. In quoting this curiosity, we are led to 
reflect that more important changes have been 
brought about in the lapse of two centuries 
than those which relate to such matters; but 
while ignorance was once common, and at least 
not a matter of reproach, even to kings or no- 
bles, it would now be considered unpardonable 
in high rank, and an absolute disqualification 
for high office. 

————-_+o-_--—_— 
? 
THE GENERAL AND HIS FATHER. 


Gen. Maison, afterwards Marshal of France, 
was once asked by Napoleon whether he was 
descended from the ancient French family of 
Maison. He replied, ‘Sire, my father is a peas- 
ant.” A noble answer, uttered by a brave and 
noble heart. The following scene is related of 
the Gencral by a soldicr in his service: 

“When I was serving in the French army, and 
was quartered with my reziment in a town 
whose name I forget, it was rumored among the 
soldicrs that our General had just received a 
visit from his father. Now, we were all anxious 
to see him, and do him honor; for we loved our 
chief, who though strict with us on parade, or 
on the ficld of battle, was at all other times our 
friend and protector. 

“One fine morning, when we were all under 
arms, behold! our General approached, sur- 


on his arm a rough, honest-looking old peasant. 








that point being completely covered with ice, he 
must cut with his knife grasping places for his 
finers, slowly and carefully all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it was 
all that he could do. And here the little hero 
lifted up his heart to God, and prayed fervently 
for help, fearing he could never get out alone. 

Doubtless the Lord heard his voice, calling 
from the deeps, and pitied him, Tle wrought no 
miracle to save him, but breathed into his heart 
a yet larzer measure of calmness and courage, 
strengthening him to work out his own deliver- 
anee. It is in this way that God oftenest an- 
swers Our prayers, When we call upon Him in 
time of trouble. 

After this the little hero cut his way up inch 
by inch 
and kept his feet from slippiny, but his shirt 
Was quite worn from his shoulders ere he 
reached the top. 

IIe reached it at last—crawled out into the 
snow, and lay down for a moment 


the clear, frosty air. 


Tle hit bern two hours and a ha'f in the well. | 


Ilis clothes soon froze to his body, but he no 
longer suffered with the cold, as, full of joy and 


thankfulness, he ran to the factory where his | 


good father was waiting and wondcring.—Amer- 
ican Piesbyterian 


MNEROIC PROMPTNESS, 


A singular instance of presence of mind is re- 
ported from Swinemucnde, in Prussia. At the 





arsenal at that place, a workman had to give a 


dipping thom rapidly 


Ilis wet stockinzs froze to the ice | 


i to rest, | 
panting out his breath in little white clouds on | 


At his word of command, the troops formed 
themselves in a semi-circle around him, and he 
presented himself before us with the old man 
} leaning on his arm. Ile raised his hand, as if 
| desirous to speak, and immediately there was a 
deep silence. ‘Companions in arms!’ said he, 
with that full, sonorous voice, which was so fa- 
miljar to us all, ‘here is my father! I wish to 
| Present him to you. He is, as you may per- 
| ceive, a peasant. So was I also, in my carly 
| youth, at which period I caused him much sor- 
} row and anxiety, for [entered the army against 
| his will; however, he pardoned my disobedi- 

Fortune has favored 





lenee, and loved me still. 
| ime, and by degrees [ have risen to the rank in 
} which you now behold me. Henee you may 
learn, fellow soldiers, that by bravery and adil- 
izent discharge of your duties, vou may aspire 
to a similar position. I have told vou that this 
good father has always loved me, and in proof 
thereof he has, at his advanced age, walked 
thirty leagues, with the sole purpose of embrac- 
ing me. 

“So saying, he turned round and embraced 


rounded by his brilliant staff, and supporting | 


knowledge of this when it is too late to give any 
practical proof of their regard and gratitude! 


= 
PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 


The following explanation may help some to 
understand a precept of the Bible which may 
have perplexed them. It isa very simple and 
natural solution of the difficulty: 


I well remember in my childish days puzzling 
over these words, and wondering how the com- 
mand, as [ conceived it, could beobeyed. “Pray 
without ceasing” —there was a slavish sound in 
the injunction. It seemed to lay claim to my 
whole time; to make it, at least, necessary thatI 
should be always in a spirit of prayer; and I felt 
like some hearers of old, who burst forth, under 
our Lord’s teaching, with the exclamation: 
“This is a hard saving, who can hear it?” 

As [became more thoughtful on the subject 
of rcligion,and more desirous to obey its pre- 
cepts, the command secmed to take a gentler 
form. 

I then understood it to mean, be ever ready to 
turn to your God as a counsellor and friend; 
never let any emergency find you unprepared, 
because “ever looking unto the Lord;” never 
take any step without seeking wisdom of Him, 
nor enter into any scene where you could not 
ask His presence! About this time I met with 
the following pleasing anecdote: 

There lived in a clergyman’s family a domes- 
tic of simple, fervent picty. Once a month, in 
her master’s study, a number of his fellow-la- 
borers met with him to consult over difficult 
passages in the Bible, compare their views, and 
seck the right construction. 

One day after they had left, Mary heard that 
the text chosen for the next monthly discussion 
was “Pray without ceasing.” She involuntarily 
exclaimed ,— “ 

“What! a whole month needed to study out 
that text? It is one of the easiest and best in 
the Bible.” 

“Well, Mary! what do you think it means?” 
She answered, “This is the way in which I un- 
derstand it: When I open my eyes in the morn- 
ing Lask that the Sun of Rightcousness may 
shine upon my soul; when I wash,I ask that 
the Saviour’s blood may cleanse me from sin; 
when I dress I am reminded of the robe of His 
righteousness in which I must be clothed; when 
[ wait upon the little children, I think that God 
is my Father, and thus cares for me; when I 
take my meals, I remember that my soul must 
be nourished by Him. Thus, throughout the 
day every thing furnishes me with a thought for 
prayer.” 





a 
AN OX THAT KNEW SOMETHING. 


The “dull ox” would soon redeem his charac- 
ter if he showed many such proofs of sound-wit- 
tedness as the following: 


It is a common notion that oxen are rather 
stupid animals. But the Gloucester Advertiser 
tells of an old ox, which belongs to the Granite 
Company down there, which certainly is nota 
very dull animal; and should be classed with 
the horses and even dogs for sagacity and rea- 
soning faculties. It is the occasion which devel- 
ops the man, and so, clearly, it is with animals. 

It scems that, of a yoke of old oxen which had 
long borne the heat and toil of the Granite Com-, 
pany’s works, one had become too lame for 
further usefulness; and in consideration of past 
faithful services, the twain were made emeritus 
oxen of the company which they had so long 
served, and were turned out to grass. 

A few days since the lame ox was seen limp- 
ing towards the blacksmith’s shop where he had 
been often shod, and, making his way into the 
shop, he took his place in the shocing-frame, 
and held up his crippled foot to the curious 
smith, who watched his singular movements. 

As this, though passing strange, was very in- 
tellivible language to the blacksmith,he imme- 
diately examined the foot, and to his great satis- 
faction and the joy of the animal discovered, the 
secret Of the lameness and the siznificance of 
the animal’s intelligent actions. A small stone 
had got crowded into the shoe, and pressed on 
the foot in a way to produce the lameness. 

The stone was removed, and the animal was 
sent away, no doubt rejoicing in his ox heart 
that there was at least one man, who could un- 
derstand the ox language sufficiently well to 
relieve ox suffering. 


a He 
WORTH HAVING. 

A good dog is one of the most valuablo family 
treasures; and one who has reccived a careful 
training, seems to know quite as much as a 
child, and to be ready for prompt action in all 
emergencies. Our Dumb Animals has the fol- 
lowing interesting story: 
In San Francisco there are two dogs familiar- 
ly known as Black and Bruno, who are always 
together, and manifest the greatest fondness for 
each other. They are houseless and homeless, 
as far as ownership goes, living on what they 
pick up, or is given them. The crumbs “from 
many a table are saved for the travellers, being 





his venerable father—the good old man being so 
overcome hy the emotions which this speech 
awakened within him, that the large tears rolled 
silently down his cheeks, and in vain he tried to 
speak; but his eyes rested on the General with 
| the utmost tenderness and satisfaction. 


}and many an eve wept then which had never 
been seen to shed a tear before. ’ 





always repaid by the gratitude they express in 
| SO many different ways. 
But none so loved the dogs as the little girl 
Lilla, who every morning at the window watched 

; theircoming. At one time Bruno was missing, 


ec wi E Black ouly coming, and it was noticed that the 
| We were all deeply affected by this scene, | larger part of his food he carricd away in his 


| mouth, sceming always in great haste. 


en | L One day Lilla was on the sidewalk, playing 
| This was a glorious example, and an act of | with her brothers, when they told her she must 
| reverence, morcover, that was quite duc to a fa-| go into the house, as they were going to the 


| ther; for who but a father knows all that a par-| mall for a game of ball. But Lilla, instead, al- 


Suddenly one of |dren! Alas! how many children come to a| last, growing tired, sat down on the steps of a 


strane house, and commenced crying bitterly. 
Soon several persons gathered round, anxious 
to know who she was, and where she belonged; 
but in her confusion she could tell neither. 

As an officer was about to carry her away, a 
large black dog came rushing through the 
crowd, and in the gentlest manner commenced 
licking her hands and face, and taking her 
sleeve as near the hand as possible, commenced 
pulling her along, and she, with old Black 
at her side, seemed quite at ease, and quietly 
wilked on. Reaching her house, he walked up 
the high stoop, and gave a low whine at the 
door, and that not being answered, he fixed his 
eyes on the bell-knob, and after hesitating a few 
seconds, raised himself on his hind feet, and 
taking the knob in his mouth, gave it a gentle 
pull, which was immediately answered, for Lilla 
was already missed, anda hurried search had 
commenced. This being done, he walked mod- 
estly down the steps, and soon disappeared 
round the corner. The next morning when he 
came as usual he was treated to an extra break- 
fast of beefsteak and milk. The latter he ate, 
but the former he carried away. Lilla’s brother 
followed to see where he went, and through the 
back streets, across the wharves, down a low 
path under a bridge, in a hole dug in the earth, 
lay old Bruno, lame and sick; and to him Black 
gave the meat, watching patiently to see him 
eat it. The news became current, and many 
watched the dogs, and learned that for many 
weeks Black had fed Bruno, which he continued 
to do until he was able to travel as formerly. 
And [ need not add that Lilla still prepares a 
breakfast for her favorites. 


+9 
WENT HOME WITH HER. 


If attention must be called to an injury, the 
mild way of doing it is more effectual than a 
thousand threats. The Salem Gazette says: 


An eccentric clergyman, who lived nearer 
Portsmouth, N. H., than Madagascar or Thibet, 
was much annoyed by the frequent incursions 
made upon his garden by a cow from an adjoin- 
ing field. The owner of the cow happened to’ 
reside on the other side of the town, and the 
Rev. gentleman resolved upon a strictly evan- 
gelical revenge—that general'y known as heap- 
ing coals of fire. So one day, at high noon, 
seeing the intrusive animal before his study 
window, he sallics forth, in dressing gown and 
slippers, spectacles and skullcap, and, umbrella 
in hand, drives her through the most populous 
portion of the town to her owner’s gate. 

Both parties to this novel procedure were 
generally recognized by the busy folks, who 
enjoyed the wit and good humor of the parson’s 
mild revenge, while prompted to take such lib- 
erty with the words of our great dramatist as to 
make him say: “Thus conscience doth make 
cow-herds of us all.” 


42> 
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FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


A boy named Joseph Peele, fifteen years of 
age, living in Paterson, N. J., went out with’ 
some companions to gather chestnuts in the 
woods near that city. The party had gath- 
ered some chestnuts, and had taken a few po- 
tatoes, which they were roasting under a tree, 
belonging to Mr. Jacob S. Rogers, of Paterson. 
Two Germans employed upon the farm ap- 
proached them. 
One of the men seized young Pecle, while the 
other boys ran away. Itis said that the man 
then tied the boy to the tree, and was about 
lashing him with a whip, when the boy strug- 
gled, and cricd so hard, and manifested such 
terror, that the man thought best to let him go. 
Young Pecle went home that night, and was 
taken with slight pains in his stomach, which 
continued at intervals, until the symptoms ex- 
tended to the region of the heart. They con- 
tinued to grow more severe until they resulted 
in the boy’s death. No external marks of vio- 
lence could be found, but the physician sup- 
posed that the boy was frightened to death. 
Being of a very excitable nature, he had been 
so frightened, and struggled so hard to get 
loose, that in the effort he ruptured one of the 
smaller blood vessels, which gradually caused a 
congestion of the heart. ‘ 


If nervous boys will steal, they must not com- 
plain if serious consequences follow. 





4 
+> 


TROOPERS’ LOVE FOR THEIR HORSES. 

The fellowing incident illustrates the attach- 
ment often formed by mounted soldiers for their 
horses, leading them by a kind of jealousy to 
sacrifice their lives when compelled to leave 
them: 

Many officers, taken prisoners at Sedan, part- 
ed from their horses which had faithfully borne 
them through all the fatigues and dangers of 
the war with indifference, but cthers tenderly 
caressed their horses, and appeared to feel the 
parting. One really embraced his ¢harger, put- 
ting his arms round his neck, stroking and ca- 
ressing it, and uttering all kinds of flattering 
words. The horse seemed to understand his 
rider, and was unusually insinuating and af- 
fectionate, as is frequently seen in the East. At 
last the officer underwent an internal struggle, 
snatched his sword from its sheath, and plunged 
itinto the horse’s heart, killing it on the spot. 
Without troubling himself about the saddle and 
bridle, he then walked away and entered the 
railway carriage with his comrades. 





—_—_—_+o>+—__—__—_ 


THEY’RE always giving things different res- 
ignations from what the’ use to have,” said 
Mrs. Partington tolke. “In my opinion, what 
they call the new ralgia, is catamount to old 
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SELFISH JOHN. 


Master John Sniffle was stingy and mean, 

And yet such a play-room, one seldom has seen,— 
Four kites and a ball, 
And soldiers so tall,— 

There were fiddles, and drums, and whistles to call. 


Master John Sniffle had many a tor 

But we seldom have seen such an ill-natured boy. 
The boys all around 
Very seldom are found 

To come within reach of John Sniffle’s play-ground. 


He had slices of cake, all hoarded away, 
Just as hard as his heart—and in an old tray 
He had dimes, and half dimes; 
They were musical chimes 
As he jingled a loud in the morning betimes. 


And though eh owe Sniffle had dollars so many, 
A poor starvi ving be pggar cou'd never have any, 
He held them so fast 
In his miserly grasp, 
And woe to the hand that would loosen his clasp! 


Master John Sniffle was a “ery-baby”’ too, 

If he got asmall scratch, there was such a “‘boo-hoo!”’ 
If a tiger had bit 
The cross little chit, 

He’d have bellowed no more, than for some little hit. 





For the Companion. 
THE THIRD GRAMMAR CLASS. 





We belong to the grammar schoo!,—Nancy 
and I, Nancy is the teacher, and I—well, I 
won’t say who I am, because I am only just go- 
ing to tell you about Nancy’s third grammar 
class. 

To begin way back to the time when the chil- 
dren first began to be Nancy’s scholars,—it was 
one bright Monday morning in the early spring. 
They had all been asked questions, and it was 
thought they knew cnough to enter the gram- 
mar school. So they came very timidly and 
quictly along, till they stood at the threshold of 
the door. Then they stopped, and Nancy had 
to go out and ask them to come in. 

After they were seated, they began to feel 
more at home, and read with the others a chap- 
ter from the Bible, and then they sang. But for 
quite a number of days they were afraid of the 
large scholars, and played only among them- 
selves. 

As the year wore away, they became less shy, 
and were willing to talk with the big girls, and 
even to tell them their little secrets. 

One pleasant morning in February, they 
seemed to be unusually talkative, and their lit- 
tle faces were bright with smiles, as they whis- 
pered to one and another, and then added, 
aloud,— 

“Won’t that be nice?” or “Don’t you tell, 
now, will you?” 

Every new-comer was hailed with exclama- 
tions of joy, until the teacher pleasantly said,— 

“Do come here, Susie Dow, and Ict me tell 
you something. I wonder why somebody don’t 
whisper something nice to me!” 

“You shall know, some time, teacher,” 
another voice. 
more quict. 

The nine o'clock bell put a stop to all talking, 
and every thing went on as usual. 

Evening came. Nancy sat at her desk, writing 
letters. She happened to leave the room for a 
minute, when the door-bell rang. In rushed al- 
most a dozen little girls, and made themselves 
quite at home at once. 

The room seeméd ever so much lighter than 
when she left it, because it was now almost filled 
with sunny faces. 

When she came back she looked quite sur- 
prised, and at once shook hands with each one 
of the little company. 

Eleven girls, and only one boy! How lone- 
some he did look! But his sister Phenie sat 
near him, and he didn’t seem afraid. 

There was Lizzie Hanson, looking earnestly at 
. 


said 
And then for a time it seemed 








the teacher, to see if she really was surprised, 
and Emma Morton, with a bundle in her lap, 
looking as if she could hardly wait for all of 
them to shake hands. 

Annie Chapman was thinking how glad the 
teacher would be, when she knew what was in 
that bundle! Two or three others were wishing 
it didn’t take so long to speak to every body, 
when all of a sudden the shaking of hands was 
finished, and the teacher was at liberty. 

FE) :ma Morton sprang up at once, and hand- 
ed her the bundle, telling her there was some- 
thing in it for her. The string was quickly un- 
tied and a brown pasteboard box was uncovered. 

“This box?” inquired the teacher, mischicv- 
ously. 

“No, no, open it,” said several voices. 

This time, a very different-looking box ap- 
peared. It was of a delicate blue, with a white 
satin cover, embroidered with gilded trimmings 
and beautifully painted flowers, lined with pure 
white, and delicately edged and perfumed. It 
contained a note written as follows: 


“DEAR TEACHER,—Please accept this as a to- 
ken of friendship from your third grammar 
class.” 

The teacher hardly knew what to say at first, 
except, of course, to thank the happy donors, 
but they could talk fast enough, now that their 
secret was out. 

“Tt’s a handkerchief-box,” said one. 

“T think it is splendid,” said another. 

“Didn’t you mistrust something. when you 
saw us all whispering?” 

“We set out to get a portfolio, but thought 
you had one.” 

And so they chatted merrily. 

At last they wanted some music, and Ella was 
invited to play. Two or three others played 
also, so that we had plenty of music. Then 
came a nice dish of apples and some little plays, 
such as—“My ship comes laden,” &¢. 

More music and singing of school songs fol- 
lowed, till nine o’clock warned those whose 
homes were distant, that it was time to leave. 
Such a scampering, and putting on of rubbers, 
none but a third grammar class could be ex- 
pected to make. In just about ninety seconds 
from the time they started to go, they were all in 
the street, and some of them were nearly home. 

All that most of them could remember of the 
“speech” was “that it was just the prettiest 
handkerchief box the teacher had ever seen, but 
it didn’t make her half so happy as the thought 
that we loved her so much as to want to get it 
for her; and she hoped we should all like gram- 
mar better than ever, after this.” 

After the children had gone, Nancy brought 
out her treasure and exhibited it to the family. 
They all agreed that it was a very pretty pres- 
ent, but Nancy persisted in thinking that all the 
handkerchief boxes in the world, were not worth 
halfso much as the love of the little scholars 
who gave it. 

Dear little scholars in all the grammar classes, 
Ict me say a word to you on my own account. 
You need not think it is necessary to make your 
teacher a present in order to show your love to 
her. If you are always as good, and try as hard 
to learn as did most of these little scholars, she 
will need no other proof of your affection. 

Years have passed since this little incident 
took place. Not all of that happy number re- 
main upon the carth, and those who do are 
widely separated, but we doubt not they are bet- 
ter and happier, even now, for being faithful 
and truce in days that are gonc. 

ANNIE L, I. 





RAIN FROM HEAVEN. 

Once a little girl, who loved her Saviour very 
much for having so loved her, came to her cler- 
gyman with cightcen shillings for a missiona- 
ry socicty. 

“How did you collect so much? Is it all your 
own?” the clergyman asked. 

“Yes, sir, I earned it.” 

“But how, Mary? You are so poor.” 

“Please, sir, when I thought how Jesus had 
died for me I wanted to do something for Him; 
and I heard how moncy was wanted to send the 
good news out to the heathen, and asI had no 
money of my own I earned this by collecting | * 
rain water and selling it to washerwomen for a 
halfpenny a bucket; that is how I got the 
money, sir.” 

“My dear child,” said the clergyman, “I am 
very thankful that your love to your Saviour 
has led you to work so long and patiently for 
Him; nowI shall gladly put down your name 
as a missionary subscriber.” 

“O! no, sir, please not my name.” 

“Why not, Mary?” 

“Please, sir, I would rather no ene knew but 
Him; I should likeit to be put [down as ‘rain 


A PopvLar Mepicrns is the WHITE PinE COMPOUND. 
Large qua: tities have been use ' for Colds, Sore ‘Throats, 
Weak Lungs, Kidney Complaints, and like diseases, and 
given perfect satisfaction. All who uscit praise it highly. 


SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
In Extensive Variety. 


Including all the PoPpULAR STYLES, now approved by 

the best Skaters, as well as the equally FasHIONAaBLE, 

SERVICEABLE, and Low-PRICED SKATES. 

BOYS and GIRLS will find the largest assortment to 

select from. Those living at a distance, unable to call 

and examine the varieties, can send their orders by mail, 

enclosing the cash, and they may rely upon receiving the 

full value of thelr money. 

Send the measure of the boot or shoe. 

GIRLS’ SKA ye ee eath bce Sas $1 25; 
$1 50, $2 00, 22 25, $2 

LADIES’ CLUB SKA TES—fastened without straps 
—at $4 50 and $5 00 per pair. 

BOYS’ SKA TES—Strapped Complete—at 75 cts., 

——_— $200, $250, $275, $300 to $6 00 





GENTS’. CLUB SKATES—Fastened without 
straps—at $4 50, $5 00, $5 50 pei pair. 


Bradford & Anthony, 
178 Washington Street.... -- Boston. 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL for 1871, 


Contains a CHRISTMAS Story, SPLENDID PLAYS, MAGIC 





Sports, &c.; 43 pages, illustrated. SENT FKEE on re- 
ccipt of one stamp for postage. AddressA DAMS & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 4n—4w 





100,000 
YOUNG RECRUITS. 


ALL THE BOYS AND GIRLS IN EVERY TOWN, 
Village ons Ne should ea the MAKE HOME HAP- 
PY ARMY. The first Boy or Girl from each P. 0. who 
answers this advertisement, will be appointed Recruit 
ING SERGEANT for the place of residence. For particu- 
a * ig tacaammeaey and Insignia of Rank, address imme- 

iately 

ak Home Happy Army, Drawer 6008, Chicago. 


TO MOTHERS! 





KNIT UNDERWEAR! 
NEW BRITAIN KNITTING CO,, 
Established | FOR | Fine Oonlin in 
. y Goods. 
MEN—LADIES—MISSES—BOYS. 
ALL ages!-ALL sizes!—ALL seasons! 


te Try “CHILD’S NIGHT GOWN,” or 
“UNION DRESS,” a CHEAP and Sune covering 
for either night or day. Ask for our Goods. 


For sale by Hosiery Retailers generally. 
40—2meow 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer St., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum interest wiil bo paid by this Institution. 


From this date onall perosits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
oe to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 

Sa ings Bank in the State that pays interest on the ce 
posits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a gua antee fund of $200,000, and on 
the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75, 000. 
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B OY 8 We have a new and novel TOY RE- 
PEATING PISTOL—shoots peas, mar- 
w bles, wood-balls, cic., 8 times to one ] vad- 
HO ing; 64 inches long, made of beautifal 
LOVE TO wlished wood, with “il brass trimmings; 


ins Aamagazine which holds Shalls, one of 

which is _ in the barrel at each 

SHOOT cocking of the — discharged in 

the usual manner by ted the trigger. Sent by inail, 
nee pat on re ceipto of $1. 

47 -2w COLBY BROS. & CO., 598 Broadway, N. Y. 





Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inf: vation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, anu is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it —_ give restto yourselves 
an 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TrUtn of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CGRE, when timely used. Never cid we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 

“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administere 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to call for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
A FINE LO? OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be oome tes - ad- 
ren is by 1, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. a ar An 
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Popular 


LES & SHEPARD’S 
Juvenilo Books! 
ALL ITARDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


OLIVER OPTICS BOOKS. 
Young America Abroad. 6¥v rols. Per, v a. 
Lake Shore Scries, 











Woodville Stories, - 244 
Boat Club Storics, = ” 
Riverdale Stories, 7 “4 
Onward and Upward Series, “ - 
Rev. ELIJAH KELLOGG’S BOOKS. 

Elm Island Stories. 6 vols. Per. VO]. .ccccccccceces 125 
Pleasant Cove Stories, “  ——*—aaneencceveeeces 125 
SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS. 

Little Prudy Stories. 6 vols. Per vol... rbd 
Dotty Dimple Stories, —* - 15 


Little Prudy's Flyaway Stories. 6 vols. Per vol... 175 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 

Die Wi. Wo sok... o signee 045 -cc00csusrcvccesooeces 
The Boys ot Grand Pre School : cove ee 

BiGO6 WE BO WOE oieence sc. cdenenesevavecdcareccccsyee 
BY MAY MANNERING. 











Climbing the Rope .......... - 100 
Billy Grimes's Favorite ..... 1 00 
The Cruise of the Dashaway 1 00 
The Litule Spaniard - 100 
Salt Water Dick . - 100 
Little Maid of Oxbow - 100 


THE PROVERB STORIES. 
Birds of & Fcather........sccccce. 0: scescesecccccece 
Lt, ine Fe ng oe ao Ly ob make Fine Birds 

at I 


Joes 

A Wron Confessed is Half Red: cased 
Actions Speak Louder than Words..... 
One Good Turn Deserves Another.. 
BY MISS LOUISE M. THURSTON, 
How Charlie Roberts became a Man ... 
How Eva Roberts gained her Educatio: 
Charley and kva's Home in the West... eee 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
i at I oni vase. as so nsneneeccesquceeens 50 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter's Life......... ° 50 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters' Camp . evo BO 
A Thousand Miles Walk Across South America... oH 
o- 3B 
50 














The Cabin on the Prairie 
Planting the Wilderness 
Pioncer Mothers of the We 
The Young Pioneers of the pT 
















The Australian Wanderers 50 
The African Crusoes.. 50 
Anecdotes of Animals 50 
Anecdotes of Birds 50 
Robinson Crusoe .. 50 
The Prairie Crusoe 50 
The Young Crusoe.... 50 
Willis he Pilot — ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 50 
The Arctic Crusoe — ...ccccccccccccccccercccccccese 50 
The Sand Ililis of J ey ccc ccevccccccecoeceee coves 50 
Paras OF Rit CHU BATNOL. sc cccecescccsvcceccccvees « 50 
ET BEANE, <n cencdnsnansububensossccqeecetees 1 50 


Great Men and Gallant Deeds .........sscccee, wovee aOP 
SPRINGDALE STORIES. 





rb) 
vo) 
: 15 
Nettic's Trial... 15 
Johnstone's Farm vt) 
Ennisiellen.... xt) 
WONDERLAND STORIES. 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland =... .. .....2- 
‘Through the Looking-Glass, and W hat es ‘saw 95 
¢ on Wheels; or, The Stolen Child’: 25 





ce 12 
Letters Everywhere; or, Rhymes and Stories for 
Children. 
The Inn of the Guardian Angel 
BY WILLIAM EVERETT, 
Changing Base 
Double Play. 
And upwi ards of 200 Popular Juv enile 
S ld by all booksellers and newsdealers, Complete 
list of our publications furnished on application. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Leg, Suerarp & DILLINGHAM, New York. 47-Gw 


DO YOU WANT ee HONORABLE, 


PRVYFILALBLE, 

AT OR NEAR HOME, PLt ASANT. 
To occupy your whole or spare time, m.' RO, aan 38 
stating what paper yon saw this in) J. N. RICHARD. 
10., BosToN, MASs, *45—0r 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure, Price per package, $1 25 
(two bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Strect, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. "43° 6m 


PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted, 
WM. C. ITILL, 21 La Grange St., 

















22-6mecow Boston 





RWS A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
a) free. H. B. Saw, Alfred, Me. 38—3m 


25 A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
q ed as local and travelling ng a Address 








(with stamp) R. H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-13w 
for the Blood. Sold by 
Try HYGEI Druggists. 45—3m 





Dollar | The most Wonderful 


‘ 
Steam | nd Ingenious Toy of the Ago! 
This Md no humbug, but a perfect sien 
E . rocating Steam Enyine, with Silver-plated 
mgine, Cylinder, Piston, Fly -wheel, Brass boiler 
- oe and Patent Safety-Valve, tak ng steam at 
1000 both ends of the Cylinder. Weighing less 
Dieututions than four ounces. Sent post-paid by mail 
yvoiu 


For Ono Dollar and Thirty-six Cents, 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 
503 Brondway, New York. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER II0T 
Aan FURNACE, for heating Churches, alls, Dwell- 
ngs, &c._ Stoves, Ran-zes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
WwW Tou ht Iron sae Steam, Gas and Water. 
ly 6 and 93 NonTH STREET, Boston. 


per minute! 


41-2w 








Use Dr. Streeter’s MAGNETIC LINIMENT—for inter- 
nal and external use. Sold by dealers. 4l|—3m 





One of the finest assortments of Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 822 
Washington St., Boston. 43—8w 


Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 
one of our agents, at T5c cach, in the past two years 
Address, with stamp, WaItney & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9t 











31 Washington St, Besten. 





504 @ Month. with Stencil and Key- 
$2 Chec Secure Circular and Ssm- 
ples free, 8, M, one, “Brattleboro’, Vt 306m 
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TERMS: 
The Sussoriprion Pricer of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


Tuk ComMPANIOn is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quiyed by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
FORCE. 


Scientific men used formerly to speak of forces, 
now, having grown wiser, they speak only of 
force, in the singular, for they recognize but one 
universal force, which is manifested in various 
forms. It is like one of those clever actors, who 
change their dress and represent several differ- 
ent characters, one after another. An ignorant 
person might suppose that these characters were 
all different people, but a knowing one perceives 
that it is the same individual all the time. 

Mr. Force (as we might call it, or Miss Force, 
if it were misapplied,) passes through an as- 
tonishing number of changes. He comes under 
our notice first, as Force of Attraction. In this 
character he shows us how matter can be drawn 
to matter, even in the largest masses and at the 
greatest distances. Also, how closely little at- 
oms will stick to each other, especially when 
they are of the same sort and brought into near 
connection, which is called Cohesion. Further, 
how affectionate bodies of different kinds can 
be, when there is Adhesion between them. But 
alas! this force, though called attractive, is only 
a cold, heartless thing. It believes only in solid 
comfort. Solid substances are strongly attract- 
ed, but when heat is applied, and they are turned 
into fluids or gases, then the force grows weak, 
and even disappears altogether. For particles 
of gas have a positive repulsion for each other. 
Thus heat is the mortal enemy of Cohesion, and 
heat being also force, force in one form is op- 
posed to force in another, or rather the actor, 
clever as he is, cannot perform two characters 
at the same time. 

When a steel bar is made red hot, and then 
suddenly chilled by a cold bath, it does not be- 
come tough, like some people who take cold 
baths, but exceedingly hard and brittle. Its 


them together, then place them in a vessel of 
weak oil of vitriol, and a chemical change takes 

place which produces galvanism, first cousin to 

electricity. The loadstone possesses a peculiar 

force of its own, attracting iron and also impart- 

ing its own qualities to this metal. Now, if a 

current of galvanism is made to pass round a 

bar of soft iron, this will at once become a mag- 

net, and attractiron. So here the same clever | 
actor shows himself again. He also makes his | 
home in our nervous system, in a certain lively 

character, which some call electric, and others 

magnetic, but which we prefer to name Life, or 

vital force. 

A very common part which force plays is 
that of Elasticity,—elasticity of tension, as in 
the twisting vigor and sometimes perversity of 
a string, and elasticity of flexion, as in a bow, or 
the spring of a watch. 

In short, force is everywhere. We take it with 
us and we find it wherever we go. It always 
exists, yet is always changing. It is the soul of 
all things, the bréath which the Creator breathed 
into this material world. . ; 








VARIETY: 
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GRANDFATHER’S DARLING. 


Grandfather is past ninety, and little May but four; 

Yet they love to sit together beside the cottage door; 
And as the old man dances hfs darling on his knee, 

He tells her of the far back time when he was young as 


she. 
Those long and rambling stories May oft before has 
eard, 
But she listens with wide-open ears to every well-known 


And in her mind she wonders if he remembers too 

The men who lived in Noah's Ark, when this old world 
was new. 

Grandfather's hair is scanty, and white as driven snow, 

Vhile May's rich curls are golden, kissed by the sun's 

warm glow; 

But as the young head nestles fondly against the old, 

You see the sunlight blending the silver and the gold. 

Grandfather is not book-learned, but from his early 


youth, 
He has —e to walk heavenward, and loved the way 
of truth; 
And now he clasps his darling as the day is getting dim, 
And both together murmur a siinple evening hymn. 
Hlis stalwart sons come round him—and well advanced 


in years— 

And tell him how the world goes on, with all its hopes 
and fears; 

But from that modern gossip he turns away to hear 

The childish prattle little * ay is whispering in his ear. 

Folks call the old man childish—it may be even so— 

His heart is as a little child's, and this we love to know; 

nd somewhere it is written that not the wise alone, 

But those who live in child-like taith, our Father calls 
His own. 

Grandfather is past ninety, and little May but four, 

So they will not sit together long beside that cottage 


door; 
But we know when the old man from earth is called 


away, \ 
His God, and hers, will still protect his darling little May. 





oe —-~ 
*““AINT THAT KIND.” 
The difference between raw recruits and vet- 
eran soldiers is well shown by the following cap- 
ital story of Gen. Thomas: 


An incident occurred when he and his chief 
of staff, Gen. Gartield, were inspecting the forti- 
fications of Chattanooga, in 1863. They heard 
a shout: “Hello, mister! You! I want to speak 
to you;” and Gen. Thomas found that he was 
the person addressed, by an uncouth, back- 
woods, East Tennessee soldier. He stopped, 
and the dialogue which ensued was as follows: 

“Mister, | want to get a furlough.” 

“On what grounds do you want a furlough, 
my man?” 

“I want to go home and see my wife.” 

“How long since you saw your wife?” 

“Ever since I enlisted, nigh on to three 
months.” 

“Three months!” good-naturedly. ‘““Why, my 
good man, I haven’t seen my wife for three 

years. 

’ The East Tennesseean stopped whittling for a 
moment, and stared incredulously; at length he 
said, “Well, you see, me and my wife aint that 
kind. 

Even Gen. Thomas’ grimness was not proof 
against the laughter which he rode away to con- 
ceal, leaving the astonished soldier without an 
answer. 

ln iit 


TRAVELS OF CODFISH. 
Whocan watch the transits of ocean fish close- 








particles have taken a particular form, which 
makes it more useful for some purposes. 

A good shaking, however, affects iron very 
much like people, making it less tough and te- 
nacious. Iron bridges are thus weakened by the 
vibration of trains frequently passing over, and 
several railroad accidents have thus been caused 
by their unexpectedly giving way. 

Sometimes force is called Electricity, and is 
produced by rubbing glass and silk together, or 
a stick of sealing-wax on the sleeve of the coat. 
This again shows itself in different forms. In 
the telegraph it induces motion in certain nee- 
dles, or other apparatus, at the end of any length 
of wire, and brings us the latest news. In the 
form of light it performs many brilliant ex- 
ploits. It warns from dangers in the light-house, 
and on the ramparts of Paris it turns pight 


into day, much, doubtless, to the disgust of the 


Prussians. 


Chemical change develops a wonderful kind 
Take two plates of zinc, 


and amount of force. 


with a thin one of platinum between, and join 


ly enough to know their habits? Many have 
tried, and the most recent account of the mys- 
terious migrations of the cod represents this 
fish as spawning in the vicinity of Norway, with- 
in the Arctic Circle. 


Here twenty-five thousand fishermen collect 
in February to catch them, and the number is 
inexhaustible. They leave the Lofoden Banks 
in June, hungry and lean, and in pursuit of her- 
rings and other small fish. Here they soon fat- 
ten up, and leave in October for their northern 
breeding-plaee. Iceland is about half way be- 
tween the two extremes, and here they appear 
at an intermediate time. It is estimated that 
fifty-four million cod are annually caught in the 
North Atlantic. 

—hiisiadippiiaribiaine 


“FEMALE ACADEMY.” 


No doubt but many a sensitive editor has had 
his existence embittered and shortened by typo- 
graphical errors. 
the editor of the New Haven Hegister, when he 
says, as he did say, recently,— 

“in ——— li.e in the article upon Yale College, 
in our last issue, for alum water read Alma 
Mater.” We can fancy his feelings, but we do 





| sample of white folks’ grammar down South. 


We can fancy the feelings of 


not fancy our own on finding it stated in our 
late sketch of Jules Favre, that that eminent 
gentleman became a member of the Female 
Academy in 1867. French Academy, of course. 
But what would you have? The types are des- 
pots.— Every Saturday. 


eke 
ARKANSAS GRAMMAR, 
An Arkansas paper gives the following as a 


The Warrensburg Journal is responsible. It 
says the people conjugate the verb “to do”— 
present tense not used—in this style: 
Imperfect—I have done it. Thou donest it. 
He done it. 

Plural—We uns done it. 
They uns done it. 
Perfect—I gone done it. 
He gone done it. 
Plural—We uns gone done it. 
done it. They uns gone done it. 
Pluperfect—I done gone done it. 
gone done it. He done gone done it. 
Plural—We uns done gone done it. You uns 
done gone done it. They uns done gone doneit. 
Future—I gwyne done it. You gwyne done it. 
He gwyne done it. 

Plural—We uns gwyne done it. You uns 
gwyne done it. They uns gwyne done it. 
Future perfect—I gwyne gone doneit. You 
gwyne gone done it. He gwyne gone done it. 
Plural—We uns gwyne gone done it. You 
uns gwyne gonedoneit. They uns gwyne gone 
done it. 


You uns done it. 
You gone done it. 
You uns gone 


You done 


a 
ERRATA EXTRAORDINARY. 


The editor of an Arkansas paper, some years 
ago, indulged in an erratum which read as fol- 
OWS: 

“On first page, for ‘dumsquizzle’ read ‘per- 
manence’.” But that is nothing at all, com- 
pared with what it might have been. Years 
ago, when a friend of ours sailed a feeble news- 
paper craft up in Minnesota, he started down 
the country, and of course wrote letters back, 
giving his personal progress. In one of these 
he tried to say a complimentary word for a 
couple of tavern-keepers, who had munificently 
set forth their roast beef, without charge, for his 
benefit. 

“May those who travel hither,” he remarked 
with youthful eloquence, “be fortunate enough 
to fall into the hands of this hospitable twain!” 
And the paper assured the readers the next 
week that he wished they might ‘‘fall into the 
hands of this hospital train!’’—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


A GRIM EXPLANATION. 


All the “‘useless mouths” were turned out of 
Paris when it went into a state of siege. 


During this expulsion a number of elderly la- 
dies came to the Maire to ask if dogs, cats, par- 
rots and canaries came under the head of the 
“useless mouths,’ which were ordered to leave 
the city. They were told in reply that these 
creatures could not be so considered, as in case 
of need they might be eaten. 

This response in no sense appeared to please 
the venerable dames. 


a 
ALL TO PIECES? 


The local of a Little Rock paper, in speaking 
of a concert at that place, says, “Mrs. Ludwig, 
with her magnificent and skilfully managed 
voice, brought down the house in several pieces.” 
And again, “Miss Lynch took the house by 
storm with her sweet, mocking-bird-like render- 
ing of the ‘Flower Song,’ by Faust, and was re- 
called, as was Mrs. Ludwig, in several pieces.” 
If that house didn't come to pieces, it was no 
fault of the ladies in question.—Lowisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

a ere 


CLEAR STEERING.—A wag, having noticed a 
steer break from a herd, and cause a panic 
among the pedestrians, gives the following 
graphic description: The steer got clear and 
made a clear steer for the sidewalk. It was ev- 
ident that somebody had to clear from the steer; 
and in the efforts to steer clear from the clear 
— some tall clearing and steering was exe- 
cuted. 


VERY CONSIDERATE CHILD.—A little girl of 
New Britain, some six years old, was playing 
with her father’s horse a few days ago, by offer- 
ing the animal an apple which she had in her 
teeth. The horse accepted, and the child lost 
a part of her nose. The little one bore the pain 
well, saying she knew the horse didn’t mean to 
do it, because he looked very sorry. 


A GERMAN princess, Maria Dorothea—let her 
name live with her saying—took leave of a Chris- 
tian missionary with these words: “Christians 
never see each other for the last time. Adieu.” 


Pork AFLoaT.—A vessel in the British chan- 
nel lately picked up a live pig seven miles at sea, 
disproving the popular idea that a pig cannot 
swim. 








PIMPLES ON THE Face.—Those afflicted with pimple 
on the face, send for a package of our ‘Pimple Remedy.” 
Only 50 cts. Add 

48—lw 8S. M. MEADE, Syracuse, N, Y. 

C. A. LYFORD, dealer in Foreign Postage Stamps, 
Box 2719, Boston. Lllustrated price-listfree. 43—lw 


~ JUST THINK.—Your name beautifully printed on one 
dozen Visiting Cards, for two three-cent stamps. 
— W. F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 











Not All Alike. 


ba all alike we are not made, 
And cannot all agree, 
We should each other strive to aid, 
Andé live in harmony ; 
Let each one freely THINK and SPEAK, 
A right all should enjoy, 
And true ray toseck, 
Let each his time employ. 
And when the Boys shall need new “‘CLotHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
Let them be “SUITED” at FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. *48—lw 
1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The oldstandard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLERR Bros & Co., ton. 47-24t 


8 O'CLOCK. 
*48—8w 
How do you Feed your Children? 














This is certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth a consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are of any consequence 
to you. 


Thousands of little ones die annually—IN PLAIN worDs, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH—for want of PROPER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds of Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but THE food and only food suitable 
for children, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGLE’Ss, 


which has had an d and i ing sale in 
Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada, and wherever 
introduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 years 
ful London practi 








Sold by Druggists and Grocers, in 35c, 65c, $1 25 and 
$1 75 cans, and bearing the signat of the f: 
turers, 





WOOLRICH & CO., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. 





STAMP COLLECTOR’S GUIDE. 


Is just exactly what collectors of these beautiful little 
curiosities need. A beautiful rare stamp given with every 
copy. By mail,10 cents. Address the AMERICAN STAMP 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 46--2weop 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, MAN; 
UFACTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, AR- 
CHITECTURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE. Full of splendid 





Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sent free. Address 
44—8teop MUNN & 00., 37 Park Row, New York 





g 5 INSTALLMENTS. g Bs 
" REMOVAL! 


SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, ., 
Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. ies desiring to buy a Machine on ANY 
lan will find it to their advantage to call before purchas- 
ng. *46—l3w 





$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
gy and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
f— ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= 
tay quilt, cord, bind, — and we A ES =e 

superior manner, rice, only ully license 
S and warranted for five years. will pay $1000 for 
< 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more ejastic seam than ours. It makes the *Elas- 
© tic Lock Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
t= tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, Mass.; PiTTssuRGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 46-—l3w 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDFR-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family ate Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. *42—ly 


$60 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. *42-13t 
A GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOS- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 4i—6m 


WILL | 
BE 


—FREE. 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publish'r, 
46—41w 


F R E E 1 q 14 Bromfield St., Boston. — 
The Child at Home 


Is elegantly printed in several oil colors, and is the only 
paper of the kind thus printed in the country. 

h number contains four or more fine engravings, 4 
beautiful hymn with music, curious Bible questions or 
other Bible Recreations, and interesting stories for chil- 
dren from well-known and favorite writers. 


Only Fifty Oents a Year. 


The November and December numbers will be sent 














A COPY OF 


“i 
Merry’s Museum,” for 1871, 
toany one who will act as agent, and 
getup a Club. 
The MusgvuM (enlarged July, 1870,) in 
its neat form, is the best Magazine for 


Boys and Girls in the world. J 
Send for i d i list 





» P 











grants. bound in cloth, free tor 25 cts. Ad 
OND, Holiday's Cove, W. Va. 


~ BEAUTIFUL FULL-GILT ALBUMS, hold 20 Photo- 
dress J. _—" 
48—! w 


free to those who subscribe now. 
Splendid p for subscrib Send five cents for 
specimen COPY, Address, 


HILD AT HOME, 
is—iw 164 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Post-Paid. 
Send 50 cents and get two named H. 





‘inths ; os, yee 


I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by ® 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 


*45-—2weop rs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N- J. 








yac 
refer, kage of Hyacinth, Tulip and Crocus b 
e—iv 2G MARTIN. Marblehead, 


GC, H. Simons, PRinTER, 5QBROMFIELD St. 
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